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Life and Education. 


Miss AGNES REPPLIER has an article in the | 


May Atlantic called ‘‘Old Wine and New,”’ in 
which she says : 


‘*Now that we are striving to educate every class of 


people whether they respond to our advances or not, it | 
is at least worth while to make their instruction as | 


pleasant and profitable as we can. Mr. Augustus 


Jessopp, whose knowledge of the agricultural classes is | 
of that practical and intimate kind which comes of living | 
with them for many years in sympathy and friend- | 
ship, has a right to be heard when he speaks in their 
If they must be taught in scraps and at the | 


behalf. 
discretion of committees, he believes that the Extension 
lecturers who go about dispensing small doses of Ruskin 





and water, or weak dilutionsof Mr. Addington Symonds, 


or teaspoonfuls of disconnected Egyptology, would be 


better employed in telling the people something of their 
own land and of their rude forefathers. And this history 
he insists should be full of detail, popular in character 
and without base admixture of political science, so that 
the rustic mind may accustom itself to the thought of 
England in all Christian ages asa nation of real people; 
just as Tom Tulliver woke gradually under the stimu- 
lating friction of Maggie’s questions to the astounding 
conviction that the Romans were once live men and 
women, who learned their mother tongue through some 
easier medium than the Latin grammar.”’ 

The allusion to Extension lecturers seems to 
us to have more the bias of prejudice than the 
virtue of conveying acorrectimpression. The 
article from which we have quoted contains 
an arraignment of those modern histories in 
which the flavor of the times they deal with 
and literary excellence are sacrificed to cold- 
blooded narration and scientific accuracy. As 
compared with these histories Miss Repplier 
exalts those of Froissart and Carlyle because 
of the impressions they create, their style and 
honest hero-worship. Few would venture to 
find fault with Miss Repplier’s style, as we 
know it in her delightful essays—with their 
fine flavor of ‘‘culture’’ and ample evidences 
of reading—but the impression she conveys 
about University Extension teaching indicates 
a perhaps unjustifiable sacrifice of accuracy to 
literary effect. Although it may be very 
difficult to do it with Miss Repplier’s clever- 
ness, there is nothing easier than to give an 
opinion upon a subject one has never exam- 
ined; and wesuspect Miss Repplier of neglect- 
ing opportunities at her very door. We doubt 
if she has ever attended a full course of 
University Extension lectures, or visited the 
students’ classes working in Philadelphia, or 
inquired into the extent and quality of the 
reading done in connection with the lecture 
courses. 

It is true that by the public schools we are 
trying ‘‘to educate every class of people 
whether they respond to our advances or 
not,’’? but it happens to be a fact about 
University Extension that it cannot, under 
existing laws, get hold of people who will not 
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respond to its advances. As a rule their | 


response implies paying for that instruction, 
which Mr. Jessopp or his sponsor values so 
lightly. 
honor to claim Miss Repplier, a University 
Extension lecturer who has lived ‘‘ for many 
years in sympathy and friendship’’ with the 
artisan classes has given since the first of 
January this year nearly one hundred histor- 
ical lectures—certain courses being repeated 
in different parts of the town. With the 
exception of two or three special lectures, in 
no case has any historical period been dealt 
with in less than six sessions; in some 
instances there have been two or three courses 
in sequence; and every lecture has been sup- 


plemented by class work. As instruction | 
| this method of teaching seems almost certain. 


goes among adults who are not university 
students this does not seem to be such teach- 
ing ‘‘in scraps’’ as should call for scorn. 
We are happy to be able to say, moreover, 
that it was almost all about ‘‘ real people’’ 
and ‘‘our rude forefathers’’—three courses 
in English history bringing us down only to 
the age of Elizabeth. The lectures were 
‘* popular in character,’’ as is proved by the 


fact that eight thousand people went to hear | 
Courtesy to | 


the lecturer forbids us to say that they were | merce,’’ which had been preserved in this con- 


them and paid for the privilege. 


without ‘‘ admixture of political science,’’ but 


if this ingredient was present we are almost | 
| read it. 


sure that it was not ‘‘base.’’ The list of the 


courses given in the season of 1895 does not | E 
| Extension has stimulated reading and roused 


| an interest in history and literature in the 


record any Ruskin with or without water. 
We are obliged to acknowledge that there 
were three courses on Florentine history 
which involved more or less of Mr. Addington 
Symonds, as the reading of students shows. 
At one centre twenty-three students reported 
their reading from week to week; we give 
three fair specimens of a week’s work; it will 
be seen that the trail of Addington Symonds 
is upon it. 


I. 


One volume of Symonds’s ‘‘ Italian Renaissance.’’ 
Carpenter’s ‘‘ Lorenzo de Medici.”’ 

‘* Romola.”’ 

One volume of Villari’s ‘‘ Life of Savonarola.’’ 
Article on Savonarola in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Machiavelli’s ‘‘ Prince.’’ 
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In Philadelphia, which has the | 


| edge to such people. 
| bethan history were given in a neighborhood 
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Il. 


| Villari’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Machiavelli.’’ 


Machiavelli’s ‘‘ Prince.’’ 

Creighton’s ‘‘ History of the Papacy during the Refor- 
mation,’’ Vol. III. 

A part of Symonds’s ‘‘ Age of the Despots.’’ 


III. 
Villari’s ‘‘ Savonarola.’’ 
** Romola.”’ 
Pater’s ‘‘ Renaissance.’’ 
Symonds’s ‘‘ Age of the Despots.”’ 


| Macaulay’s essay on Machiavelli. 


It now only remains for some one to suggest 
that there is danger in University Extension 
from the encouragement it offers to cramming 
too much reading into a limited time. 

That there is something pernicious about 


It is criticised as superficial. When a repre- 
sentative of the American Society asked at 


| the Philadelphia Library for lists of newly 


acquired books for publication in the Society’s 
journal he was told that the attendants were 
already bothered to death by the calls of 


| University Extension students, and that this 


troublesome avidity for reading could not be 
| encouraged. The Mercantile Library had an 


uncut copy of MacPherson’s ‘‘Annals of Com- 


dition for about fifteen years. A University 
Extension student actually cut the leaves and 


It is admitted reluctantly that University 


minds of well-to-do people, but it is alleged 
that it does not reach those who really need 


| it. For three years University Extension 


lecturers have been among the poorer Hebrews 


| and the negroes of Philadelphia, with plain 


talks about civil government and history. We 
are told that it is labor lost to carry knowl- 
Lectures upon Eliza- 


peopled mostly by factory operatives. Four 
hundred artisans and their wives bought 


| tickets, and before the end of the course the 
| hall was filled to the doors by audiences of six 


hundred ormore, and the resources of the Pub- 
lic Library in all its branches were exhausted 


| in trying to supply the particular books that 
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were called for. Then these greedy people 


wanted one more lecture before the season | 


closed, and the hall was filled again to hear a 
truthful but picturesque account of the Eliza- 
bethan Sea Dogs. Two gentlemen and a lady 
—volunteers for the occasion—with a piano, 


and finally the lecturer was presented with an 


| 


| 


| teacher. 


insight and sympathetic imagination of the 
individual instructor. He who accepts these 
methods blindly and applies them by rote will 
be but a perfunctory mechanic and a poor 
He who works in humanity must 


| be an artist whether he be poet or pedagogue, 
a violin and a ‘‘’cello,’’ played Beethoven and | 
other good music before and after the lecture ; | 


armful of roses by the committee and cheered | 


by the audience. 
wrong in all this, but whether it is the tea- 
spoon, or the music, or the roses, or the Sea 
Dogs, we have yet to hear. 


There must be something | 


and inspiration is as necessary for the one as 
for the other. 

And the reason for it all is that teaching 
means something infinitely more important 
than the mere imparting of information. 


| It means that the instructor by patience 


We are told that University Extension | 
| relationship with the universe. Mr. Hamilton 


work can not be done with mediocre lecturers. 


Men of sound training and superior talents | 


are found, and itis argued that the movement 
has no vitality in itself, that it depends upon 
individuals. Poor University Extension ! 


and travail must help the pupil to find him- 
self, to discover his dormant aptitudes and to 
so develop these that he comes into a rational 


W. Mabie has recently spoken so wisely on 
the subject of the essential nature of education 


| that we cannot do better than to quote his 


It | 


looks as if there were really no future for it | 
except to continue its work with all classes, | 
in patience and humility, getting what aid it | 
can from the experience of its staff, the coun- | 
tenance of its friends and the chastening of | 
its critics. Possibly it might have a better | 


name, but even with such a name it may 
escape hanging. 


On an occasion when men and women are 
met together for the purpose of furthering 
their own education and of inquiring into 


to pause a moment and inquire into the ulti- 
mate ends of education. 
pedagogy has broadened and deepened our 


words in this connection ; they are taken from 
an essay on education, in his recently pub- 
lished volume, ‘‘ Essays on Nature and Cul- 
ture:”’ 


In the common use of the word culture, as in that of the 
word education, there is an element of narrowness and un- 
truth which must be eliminated before its true and rich 
meaning can be appropriated. For culture, instead of being 
an artificial or superficial accomplishment, is the natural 
and inevitable process by which a man comes into posses- 
sion of his own nature and into real and fruitful relations 
with the world about him. It is never a taking on from 
without of some grace or skill or knowledge; it is always 
an unfolding from within into some new power; the 


: : : | flowering of some quality hitherto dormant; the absorp- 
methods of educating others, it cannot be amiss 


The new science of | 


tion of some knowledge hitherto unappropriated. The 
essence of culture is not possession of information as one 
possesses an estate, but absorption of knowledge into 


| one’s nature, so that it becomes bone of our bone and 


conception of the teacher’s function, and | 


invested it with a dignity which it lacked in 
earlier days when teaching meant the cram- 
ming of ill-understood facts into the recalci- 
trant pupil’s brain. The article by Dr. 
Witmer in the present number of THe Citizen, 
which we recommend to the careful attention 
of the student in every department of the 
Summer Meeting, shows how multifarious are 
the responsibilities of the teacher. 
should not escape the reader that Dr. Witmer 
calls teaching an art. That is to say that 


notwithstanding the improved methods of | study, and at the same time keep in mind 


instruction, the application of the methods in 
aright way depends upon the intelligence, 


flesh of our flesh. It means the enrichment and expan- 
sion of the personality by the taking into ourselves of all 
that can nourish us from without. Its distinctive char- 
acteristic is not extent, but quality of knowledge; not 
range, but vitality of knowledge; not scope of activity, 
but depth of life. It is, in a word, the process by which 


| aman takes the world into his nature and is fed, sus- 
| tained, and enlarged by natural, simple, deep relations 


But it | 


and fellowship with the whole order of things of which 
he is part. 

Tue Citizen extends a cordial greeting to 
all who are in attendance at the Summer Meet- 
ing, together with a hope that all may find 
needed stimulation in their chosen fields of 


this broader view of education which lends so 


; much of dignity and purpose to its pursuit. 
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The Teaching of Psychology to 
Teachers.* 

Two very important problems challenge the 
best efforts of the professional psychologist and 
educator for a satisfactory solution. The first 
is the necessity of a wise selection of such por- 


tions of psychology as will best advance the | 


cause of educational theory and practice, by | the case, what considerations should he hold 


/ in mind in his effort to fulfill this obligation to 


serving as a part of the teacher’s professional 
equipment to guide and stimulate him through- 


out the career that he has chosen for his life- | 


work. The second is a question of the best 
pedagogical methods to be employed in the 
exposition of the facts of psychology and in 
the development of its principles. 

In a discussion of the best psychology for 
the teacher, we must bear in mind that 
psychology is a science, while the teacher is an 
artist. In every art, natural talent con- 
tributes more toward effectiveness of effort, 
than does an acquired intellectual insight 
into the factors of artistic production. An 
artist is occasionally found who is ignorant, 
but withal an artist of no mean ability. Never- 
theless, be the artist painter, musician, writer, 
or teacher, in the long run and in the ma- 
jority of cases, breadth of culture, general 
intellectual training and specific professional 
education will count. According to the testi- 
mony of the great workers of the world, the 
largest amount of the most valuable work is 
the product of acquired knowledge and of ‘‘ an 
infinite capacity for taking pains,’’ and not the 
outcome of uninstructed genius. Now and 
then a Shakespeare works apparently without 
effort and with no considerable instruction; 
but I take it that the chances are against any 
individual teacher, whether in the primary 
school or in the university, being a ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’’ in education. And yet, the attitude 
of the body of teachers and of the public fre- 
quently tends to overlook the importance 


capability, and to depend upon an assumed 
natural talent to show itself sufficient to 
cope with the complexities of the educational 
problem. Neither the public nor the body of 


teachers, from the primary school teacher to | he must show an appreciation of the peda- 


: | gogical relations of his subject, so as to select 
lesson, that natural aptitude cannot be de- | not that which is from his own point of view as 


ychologi i h ich 
in the imparting of instruction without general | os ae a Se See wee 


the university professor, has yet learned the 
pended upon to assure satisfactory efficiency 


culture, special professional training, and 
some knowledge of the conditions involved 
in conveying a piece of information from one 
mind to another. 

The value of psychology to education, I do 


1A portion of this paper was read before the Educa- 
tional Club of Philadelphia, at the February meeting, 
1896. 
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"not propose to discuss in this paper. My 


| in other, even though related, fields. 


| interests. 
| his science that are of less immediate inter- 
| est to him, instead of those that he finds 


{July, 


purpose is rather to consider the relation of 
the psychologist to the teacher, in the former’s 
double function of scientist and teacher. 
Without stopping to demonstrate its truth, I 
assume that the psychologist has a body of 
facts and principles that it is of importance 
for him to convey to the teacher. Such being 


the teacher and to society ? 

The position of the psychologist, as a man 
of science, is liable to be misunderstood. 
Primarily he is not interested in educational 
problems at all, but in mental and psycho-physis 
cal analyses. Asa scientific investigator, he 
develops methods of thought and acquires a 
training, that may put him out of tune with 
the logical habits of the teacher. This must 
not be taken in the nature of an adverse 
judgment upon the intellectual ability of 
either the teacher or the psychologist. In- 
tense specialization frequently causes a restric- 
tion of interest and develops fixed methods of 
thought that make against satisfactory work 
This 
should be borne in mind, when, as sometimes 
happens, a great psychologist or an authority 
on pedagogy is found to be a very indifferent 
teacher. Itis the price the specialist pays for 


| the restriction and consequent efficiency of 


his work. But the psychologist is almost 
always a teacher as well as student and inves- 
tigator. With the knowledge at his command 
and with an interest in the problems of edu- 
cational theory and method, he should be 
expected to present his subject with more 
than average efficiency. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that if the psychologist 
devotes himself to teaching his subject with 
enthusiasm, above all if he endeavors to give 


| an intelligible exposition of his science to the 


of long continued training and instructed | se wigdhgesiein. Saati Fragen engi 


make a conscious sacrifice of his scientific 
He must present those portions of 


himself continually drawn to investigate; 


will be most serviceable to the teacher ; he 
further must acquire and perfect methods of 
presentation which in some cases are alien to 
the methods of his science. Not only must he 
exercise the broadest judgment in the selection 
of material and method, but he is called upon 
to understand minds different from his own 
and so heterogeneous among themselves, that 
to make an effective appeal to all no one 
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method can be safely relied upon. Under 
these difficulties, we cannot be surprised if 
the relation of the psychologist to the teacher 
is often misunderstood, and psychology is 
only beginning to attain the recognition that 


belongs to it as the basis of sound educa- | 


tional work. The teacher ought to be patient, 
if, asking for bread, he now and then receives 


what appears to be a stone; it may be the | 


teacher’s error of perception, it frequently is 
the psychologist’s error of judgment. But 


bread the psychologist has, and some day he | 
will be able to invite the teacher to atable | 


that he has spread for him, with the fullest 


conviction on the part of both, that the | 


viands are adapted in quality and amount to 
the intellectual stomach of the guest, and that 
the latter will leave the board neither unsatis- 
fied with profitless abstractions nor yet over- 
filled with indigestible matters of fact. 
Meanwhile, any outline of those portions of 
psychology that will serve the teacher to best 
advantage as a part of his professional equip- 
ment must be presented tentatively and with 
some reserve of judgment. It is in this spirit 
that I give the following sketch of the body of 


psychological facts and principles, which ac- | 


cording to my present understanding of the 
problem, best satisfy the above condition. This 
psychological material, as here presented, is 
divided into seven groups or classes, arranged 
not in the order of their pedagogical or scien- 
tific importance, but in such as seemed best 


adapted toa clear and concise treatment in | 


this paper. 

1. Mental characteristics in relation to heredity. 
In teaching psychology, some attention should 
be given to the many important facts that can 
be gathered concerning the ancestry of an in- 
dividual and the bearing of such facts upon 
an explanation of the mental character- 
istics of that individual. At least the race 


to which the child belongs should be known | 


and treatment adapted accordingly; for ex- 


ample the Irish, the Scotch-Irish, and the | 


Germans possess racially different mental 
characteristics—their diverse weakness and 
strength manifest themselves in different 
natural habits of mind, which should be taken 
account of in educational work. Children 
differ in capacity in different sections of Phil- 
adelphia, in large part because of difference in 
race. Ancestral tendencies may be supposed 
to manifest themselves within even narrower 
limits. Boys in an orphan asylum can not be 
expected to be as healthy or as intellectually 
apt as the average child in the public schools. 
A portion of an address by Amory H. Brad- 


ford of Montclair, N. J., illustrates admirably | 


the psychological considerations belonging to 
this group : 
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‘*A few years ago, when addressing the 
children in the Newark City Home at Verona, 
N. J., my attention was attracted by two boys 
occupying the seat directly in front of me. 
One was thin and pale, his fingers were long 
and slim, his eyes were blue, his hair light, 
his eyes sunken. There was little of the 
animal in him, little of anything, apparently, 
but sensitiveness. His seat-mate was his oppo- 
site in every respect. His hair was black and 
stood on end as if electric, his eyes burned 
like coals, his mouth and chin resembled those 
of a bull-dog, his face was florid. He was 
evidently full of animalism and passion. 
Those two boys were what they were by 
nature. They had probably come from the 
same sphere in society. No circumstance but 
blood made the difference between them. 
They were products of different lines of 
heredity. Could they, for the best results, 
be reached by exactly the same process of 
education ?”’ 

2. The influence of the physical environment 
upon mental condition and development. Bodily 
hygiene, cleanliness and baths, food, tempera- 
ture, moisture, light, bad air, the location of 
the school building, and even vertical penman- 
ship in altering bodily attitude, affect nervous 
accommodation and consequent mental devel- 
opment. 

3. The social environment. Here are grouped 
together the moral and intellectual influences 
that one human being exerts upon another; 
in particular, the forces of unconscious and 
The school authorities 
ought to be made aware of the importance of 
knowing the family habits of each child, its 


| moral and social surroundings. Teachers in 


the school-room should be made alive to the 
force of good and bad example. An imi- 
tative child of good habits should not be 
placed beside a slovenly one to reform the 
latter. 

4. External bodily indications of mental charae- 
teristics. A teacher ought to know how to 
diagnose mental character from bodily signs. 
Even the psychologist is frequently found 
wanting in this power. The teacher ought to 
improve year by year in aptitude for this kind 
of character reading. The business man 


| learns to tell from bodily symptoms when a 


man is telling the truth and when he is not. 
By practice a physician acquires the power of 
instantaneously recognizing, perhaps from an 
examination of the face alone, the mental 
and physical condition of his patient. The 
teacher’s ability to read character would be 
increased, if he would learn something of the 
typical characteristics of abnormal classes, of 
the criminal on the one hand and the man 
of genius on the other. He should study the 
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characteristics of morally and intellectually 
defective children. He should learn that pre- 
cocity is related to physical structure, statistics 
showing precocious children to be heavier than 
the average and dull children lighter, and 


he should know that precocity is a dangerous | 


moral and physical symptom in some children. 


He should know that mental dullness may be | 


due to defective hearing, to nasal diseases, to 


the pressure of the skull upon the brain or to | 
| feelings for the intellectual life and for moral 


difficulties in articulation. 
Statistics show that about thirty per cent of 


the school children in Europe have abnormal | 
nervous systems, and beginning with almost | 
nothing in the lowest classes the abnormal | 
percentage reaches sixty-six in the last school | 
Nervous children, naturally impatient | 


years. 
of restraint, tend to moral offences, and statis- 
tics show that the number of criminal offend- 


ers between twelve and fifteen years of age | 
increased eighty-four per cent in the six years | 

| ought to be kept in mind. Young children 
This group con- | 
stitutes a very important body of facts, socon- | 
| nationality. Boys and girls show differences 
| in maximum periods of growth. 


from 1883 to 1889. 
5. Physiological Psychology. 


siderable in extent that the merest hint can be 
given here. Every teacher should have such 


a clear idea of the structure of the brain and | 
| another. 
| other centres seem to have a nascent period 


spinal cord, of the nature of reflex action and 
of the facts of automatism, as to mitigate 
somewhat the severity of his judgment of 
the school offender by the reflection that in 
some cases a given action might have been 
brought about through the activity of the 
nervous system against all inhibiting con- 
trol of the will. 


locate small disorders, so as to recommend, in 
special cases, medical assistance. He should 
know such facts as the relation of right- 


side of the brain and should understand the 


location and function of centres of movement | 
| smaller ; first the whole body, then the arm 


and sensation. 


6. Mental analysis and the relation of mental | 
states to one another. Here should be given | 
| development suggest that in cultivating muscle 


an examination of the volitional antecedents 
of movement; a study of the motor effective- 
ness of ideas, of impulses, and of pleasure and 


pain; an examination of the conditions of | 
attention, the number of objects that can be | 


attended to, the direction of attention, the 


rhythms of attention. Association and apper- | 


ception should be studied to gain a knowledge 


of the contents of children’s minds, of habits | 
of association, and of the nature of dominant | 


idea groups. It would be a help if a teacher 
would, every now and then, stop by the way, 
and determine by proper methods the thought 
contents of each child’s mind. After a study 
of imagination, a teacher should be able to 


discover for himself the tendency of a child to | 
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motor expression, or an expression of thought 
in auditory, visual or vocalideas. The results 
of such study should directly modify methods 
of presentation. In the study of pleasure and 
pain, the teacher should become acquainted 
with the intensifying effect of pleasure as 
well as that of pain, and with the nervous 
and mental debility that comes from states of 
indifference, lassitude and ill-defined disagree- 
ableness. The significance of the esthetic 


conduct needs emphasis. This group embraces 
what is generally found in text-books on 
psychology; but the requirements of the 
teacher demand a treatment quite different 
from that given in any text-book yet presented 
to the public. 


- 


7. The story, as complete as can be given, of the 


| development of the child’s powers, ideas and feel- 


ings. The story, at present, cannot be told 
with completeness, but many facts of growth 


differ relatively in their mode of growth and 
grow differently according to race, climate and 


Growth 
seems to focus now upon one organ, now upon 
Eye, hand, arm, voice, chest, and 


during which they grow more than either 
before or afterward. Hartwell maintains 


| that ‘‘ the defective exercise of any group of 
| muscles during the growth-period of its own 
| particular centre will result not only in the 
He ought to know the | 
structure of the sense organs and be able to | 
| whole mental fabric.’’ 


dwarfing of that particular centre, but a 
corresponding weakness must exist in the 
Bright children show 
periods of dullness alternating with returning 
It should be known that 
man spoke before he was able to write, and 
that the ability to use the larger muscles 
comes naturally earlier than that of using the 


from the shoulder, then from the elbow, last 
of all the use of the fingers. These facts of 


habits the large muscles should be exercised 
first. On the basis of such psychological 
evidence, President Stanley Hall, to whose 
Journal of Psychology and Pedagogical Seminary 
I am indebted for many of the statements of 
fact in this paper, is insisting that small 
finger and eye movements should not be per- 
mitted in the kindergarten. In learning to 
write, full arm movements at the black-board 
should precede the finger and fore-arm writing 
The child should be 
taught to talk properly before he is taught to 
write. The power of vocal language dis- 
tinguishes man from the lower animal; but 
what one of us can remember receiving any 
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systematic ‘eshte in the art of mel ? The 
tongue is only an ‘‘ unruly member’’ in the 


school-room and school methods systemati- | 


cally tend to its extirpation. 


in brief, therefore, the psychologist owes to | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


the teacher who comes to him for instruction 
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the Peete of Smeets at the Summer 
Meeting of the University Extension Society. 
Modern psychology is considering problems 


| which receive little attention from some text- 


or information a definite, systematized, and | 
analytic account of mental activities and | 


conditions, as they stand related to one an- 
other, to heredity, to the physical and social 
environment, to bodily conditions in general 
and nervous processes in particular, and, 
finally, a statement in outline of the growth 
of the body and mind from birth to full adult 

e. 

In concluding this presentation of the sub- 


minutiz of psychological detail or in the ab- 
stractions of metaphysical speculation. I 
cannot believe that materialism vs. spiritism 
nor that free will vs. determinism is a psycho- 
logical problem of importance to teachers. 
These are questions of ultimate metaphysical 


books, important as such problems are to peda- 
gogy and to the science of the human mind. 
Wecan never hope to give the teacher a satisfac- 
tory psychological preparation nor a high 


| ideal of pedagogical method, so long as our 


tests of proficiency in psychology require of 


| the teacher little more than a cram of the ill- 
| understood, abstract definitions of text-books, 


which seldom agree on the material points of 
a definition, in consequence of each author’s 
apparent effort to form his definitions upon 


| personal metaphysical concepts and beliefs. 
ject matter of modern psychology, I feel it is | 
of no small importance to emphasize the neces- | 
sity, on the part of the psychologist, of putting | 
a merely scientific enthusiasm under continual | 
restraint, in order to avoid dissipation in the | 


At the present time, a teacher of psychology, 
whether in a normal school or college, is 
thrown upon his own resources and knowl- 
edge of current work in his department for 
both material and method. Some dependence 


| must be placed upon lectures for purposes of 


exposition. But a teacher of psychology will 


| fail to achieve the best results, who does not 


conception, not of psychological,and much less | 


of pedagogical inquiry. 
psychology is concerned, the common sense 
concepts of the man of average intelligence 


As far as the science of | 


may be taken as working postulates, very | 


much as the physicist in a consideration of the 
phenomena of light and heat accepts the ex- 
istence of matter and mind and the possibility 
of mind knowing matter, without a prelimi- 
nary coursein Berkeley or Hegel, and without 
involving himself or his students in metaphysi- 
cal difficulties. 

The question of the best methods to employ 


outlined as the subject matter of psychology 
is fully as important as that of the proper selec- 
tion of the material. The psychologist can 


have some recourse to methods that develop 
in the student a power of observation, an 
ability to experiment and a habit of thoughtful 
consideration of the wealth of psychological 
data that the school room offers. The 
nature of an experiment is frequently mis- 
understood. Psychological experimentation 
often calls up visions of a laboratory with 
complicated apparatus and of the psycholo- 
gist with a dissecting knife and microscope 
prying into the anatomical secrets of the 
human brain. An experiment is only an 
observation planned beforehand. If you 


| receive a letter from a friend and discover 


several words misspelled, or if you notice 


| that an otherwise bright boy in your class 
in presenting to the teacher what has here been | 


not depend upon text-books for much assistance | 


in exposition; they are generally too abstruse 


and far behind the progress of the science, at | 


a time too when psychology is advancing by 
leaps and bounds. 
verted notion of the content of psychology, 
in consequence of which many teachers of 
long experience and sound judgment are con- 
vinced that psychology has little or nothing of 
value for the teacher. This conviction is a 
justifiable one only when it refers to the 
psychology of the out-of-date text-book. A text- 


page bear the stamp of the current year. 
never knew such problems were discussed in 


They frequently give a per- | capacity. 


cannot be brought to spell correctly, you make 
an observation that your friend or your pupil 
is a bad speller. In the case of the pupil, 
you may further observe that although deficient 
in spelling, he is yet in other respects a good 
student. From these observations you may 
make the deduction that an ability to spell 


| correctly is not always a sure index of mental 


If you go further and endeavor to 
discover from the total number of your stu- 
dents, the number of cases in which the ability 


| to spell accompanies a good general intelli- 


gence, the number of cases in which such 
ability accompanies deficient general intelli- 
gence, and the number in which an inability fo 


' spell is combined with more than average 
book may be out-of-date, even though its title | 


“eT | 


mental capacity, you have undertaken a stat- 
istical psychological investigation of the sort 


| that has given Galton the reputation of being 
psychology,’’ said the president of a western | 
college, who had been attending the courses in | comparative psychology. 


one of the leading original investigators in 
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Suppose that you wish to discover why it 
is that a boy, bright in other respects, cannot 
be taught to spell. You begin by giving him 
a number of words to spell, selected so as to 
throw all the light possible upon the character 
of the errors. You make an experiment and 


| 
| 
| 


you study your results in order to make | 
deductions as to the mental causes producing | 


his inability to spell. 


A little knowledge of | 


method and of the nature of the mental opera- | 
tioa of spelling will enable a teacher to | 


discover many significant facts. 


A boy was | 


sent to me recently by a teacher in one of our | 


Philadelphiaschools. The boyisabout fourteen 
years of age, very bright, quick and intelli- 
gent, but a hopelessly bad speller. I found 
by simple tests and cross-questioning: (1) that 
he was above the average boy in general 


and answering questions that had probably 
never been put to him before, and such as 
adult students frequently 
(2) that his powers of expression in spoken 
language were good; (3) that he had a good 


the value of such experiments for the sound 
teaching of psychology and have embod- 
ied for the use of my students a num- 
ber of experiments in a ‘‘ Manual of Simple 
Experiments—Illustrative of the Facts and 
Principles of Psychology,’’ which I hope will 
serve the purpose of unfolding important 
principles in a way that will arouse the stu- 
dent’s own powers of thought and train him 
in methods of observation and experiment. 
Acquired knowledge should give power. I 
believe that modern psychology should be 
presented to the teacher by such methods as 
are adapted to develop or increase the teacher’s 
capability of putting acquired knowledge to 
good use in the school-room and of observing, 
with judicial care and intelligent insight, the 


| operations of his own mind and of the minds 
intelligence, being very apt in understanding | 


stumble over; | 


memory for sounds; (4) that he had a good | 


visual memory for simple geometrical figures 
and for colors—that is, he could shut his eyes 
and imagine a square or the color blue; 
(5) that he had no visual memory for words; 
with great difficulty could he imagine the 
way in which a word looked when written or 
printed; (6) that in spelling he depended 
upon the sound of the word to give him the 
component letters. My conclusion from these 
facts is that the boy mistakenly depends upon a 
logical deduction from the sound of words, 
when he should have formed the habit of 
visualizing words and the succession of letters. 
As to the future, two conclusions are likely. 
He may never be taught to spell; it may be as 
impossible to teach him to spell as to teach a 
man or woman with no ‘‘ear for music’’ to 


sing in opera. And yet he may become a great | 


mathematician, a great philosopher, or even 
a great teacher, for the ‘‘spelling eye’’ is a 
no more significant index of general mental 
qualification than is the ‘‘ musical ear.’? On 
the other hand, his faulty spelling habit may 
be overcome. If this is to be brought about, 
he must be taught individually to depend 


| dividuality. 


upon his natural powers of visualization to | 


give him in succession the proper letters that 
together compose the words he hears or 
of which he thinks. 

A teacher should be able to do all this and 
more. Thisis the kind of psychological experi- 
mentation in which I hope all teachers may 
some day be instructed. Simple illustrative 


experiments can be devised and so described | 
that the average teacher can perform them with- | 


out costly apparatus and material. I believe in 


he is trying to influence. 
LIGHTNER WITMER. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Novels of Miss Ferrier. 


It is an axiom that all things grow old, and 
books are no exception. A few rare spirits 
have been known to cavil at Shakespeare; 
and any one, reading the early chronicle 
history plays, will find that some phases of 
his genius, at least, have become antique. 
Every book bears in some way the subtle 
stamp of its time-spirit. With new genera- 
tions the emotional attitude toward life 
changes. Marlowe and Pope would have 
been intolerable companions; yet each was a 
representative man of his time. We to-day 
would feel ill at ease with our Puritan fathers, 
who praised God and burned witches. The 
immortal poet is a man who transcends the 
time spirit and its conventions. Mackenzie’s 
‘* Man of Feeling,’’ two copies of which Burns 
wore out in his pocket, is dead. It satis- 
fied a temporary craving for sentimentality. 
Abbé Prévost, nearly two hundred years ago, 
wrote a hundred books. The ninety-nine are 
safely sheltered in the fold of oblivion—the 
hundredth is to be had at any book-store. 
By some caprice of fortune he forgot the mere 
conventions, and wrote a book of marked in- 
It is the business of the critic to 
separate the conventional expression of a time 
spirit from that which is individual and, 
therefore, permanent in literature. Conven- 
tion dies with its day. Individuality is last- 
ingly attractive. 

Miss Susan Ferrier was a novelist who en- 
joyed a great vogue and the praise of the best 
critics. Her novels were translated into 
French, and received with enthusiasm. They 
were dramatized for the stage. The Duchess 


| of Argyle spoke of ‘‘Inheritance’’ as ‘‘ the 
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THE C 
most perfect book ever written.’? While 
reading another, Sir James Macintosh forgot 
to attend a critical session of Parliament. 
Christopher North in his ‘‘ Noctes Ambro- 
sianae’’ speaks of Miss Ferrier as Scott’s 
compeer, and the great novelist acknowledged 
her, among all his contemporaries, the one 
nearest to himself in literature. 

Miss Susan Ferrier, born in 1782, was a 
lady of Edinburgh. She wrote three novels, 
at intervals of six years, and in spite of suc- 
cess, refused to write more. The income from 
her books was £3000, four times that of Miss 
Austen. In her youth she spent much of her 
time at the castle of the Duke of Argyle at 
Inverary. Her youth over, she retired to 
quiet life and the care of her father’s last 
years. She was intimate with Sir Walter 
Scott. Lockhart gives a delightful picture. 
Sir Walter in his last days lost his memory. 
He would stop in his talk, lose the thread of 
his thoughts, and gaze helplessly into the air. 
Friends often gave him the catch word 
abruptly, and made him conscious of his 
defect. The tact of Miss Ferrier was charm- 
ing. ‘‘ Well,’’ she would say, ‘‘I am getting 
as deaf asa post. I have not heard a word 
since you said so and so,’’ giving him the 
thread; which Scott took up and continued. 
Miss Ferrier was beside him when he died. 


She herself died quietly in 1854. 
Her books are not much read nowadays. 
Her place seems to be a half page in a history 


of literature. But in her own time, things 
were otherwise. When Wordsworth was 


brooding alone with his soul’s emotions, and | 


Byron was stalking theatrically through the 
world with his heart on his sleeve, and Shelley 
was dreaming Utopias, and Monk Lewis had 
not yet been forgotten, Miss Ferrier was 
writing her books, clinging to the traditions 
of conservatism and Doctor Johnson, and 
fighting, in her way, against resignation to a 
riotous imagination and romanticism. This 
polemical feature is conspicuous in all her 
books; and as such they have little interest 
for us. Inadvertently, she did something of 
more permanent value. 

Before proceeding, a single word. This is 
atime of omnivorous readers. The reading 


public to-day demands sincerity; that is, an | 


author must be true to life and to his own 
experience. People of culture will even toler- 
ate Zola. He is at least sincere. He gives 
no conjurings of a wild imagination, but only 
the truth of his own experience. That is 
made to cover the multitude of his sins. 


dividual. 
with a delightful jugglery with words. 
produced myriads of imitators, who, if not 
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| the uncomfortable posture. 
Again, we demand that a writer shall be in- | 
Stevenson satisfied that demand | old woman with new ideas, would seriously 
He | 
| tire of it. 
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men of genius, are at least clever. All con- 
ventionality seems to us to smack of cant. I 
propose to analyze Miss Ferrier’s books to see 


| how she answers this demand for sincerity 


and individuality. 
just claim to be read. 

The plots of these novels are the work of 
apprentice hands. In ‘‘Marriage,’’ a romantic, 
high-born lady elopes with her impecunious 
husband to his ancestral Scotch barrens 
and oat meal. Her love soon takes the 
traditional wings. Two children are born ; 
the one is educated in London and high 
life; the other in Scotland and piety. The 
two sisters are then brought together for 
contrast and for the reader’s instruction. 
The central figure of ‘‘Inheritance’”’ is Ger- 
trude St. Clair, the heiress of a Scotch lord 
with three nephews. She is expected to 
marry the first, but will not; falls in love 
with the second one, who plays false on the 
loss of her property, and finally she marries 
the silent, faithful benefactor, the third. In 
‘* Destiny,’’ the daughter of the imperious 
Earl of Glenroy succeeds to his estate. She 
has been promised to her cousin. He goes 
abroad, falls in love with another, but on his 
return offers to keep his promise of marriage. 
Lady Edith discovers the truth, sends him 
packing, and prepares for a life of maiden 
quietude, when most propitiously an old 
friend of her youth, who for eight years has 
been playing a filial Enoch Arden with his 
mother, comes home from the sea and leads 
the fair lady to the altar. This bald state- 
ment would indicate the plots to be cheap 
and conventional. The treatment of them in 
the books would emphasize the fact. We 
must look elsewhere for Miss Ferrier’s excel- 
lence. 

Absorbing heroes and heroines will excuse 
But these unfortunately are 
tapestry figures, not people of flesh and 
blood. They are rather arguments. Lady 
Juliana in ‘ Marriage,’’ is a warning against 
selfishness and romantic imagination. Lind- 
say in ‘‘Inheritance,’’ on the other hand, is 
self-resigned, takes love with restraint, and 
finally wins his much-coveted bride. To 
modern taste, the love scenes are not exhila- 
rating. True, the lovers do quite the proper 
thing for those days, they drop on their knees, 
passionately talk of ‘‘dreams’’ and ‘‘de- 
liriums’’ and ‘‘ whole souls ;’’ they timorously 
touch with their lips the fingers of the fair 
ones, and in due time arise, no doubt, from 
All this, indeed, 
the new woman, or that sweeter creature, the 


If she does, she has a 


object to. Love is an old theme. We never 
But we must have it told in new 
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and up-to-date ways. These creatures of 
Miss Ferrier’s are quite proper, but lack in- 
dividual charm. One smiles at them, as at 
the love tales of one’s grandmother. For in- 
dividuality let one for a change turn to Shakes- 
peare and read how Henry V. courts Katharine. 
Imagine him doing it conventionally, and one 
sees the difference. 


day inadequate. 

The style of these novels is largely based on 
the ponderous model of Dr. Johnson ; a style 
admirably correct but lacking all spontaneity. 
Who could make love with it? Here is a 
sample: ‘‘ Under the auspices of a fashion- 
able mother and an obsequious governess, the 
froward petulance of childhood, fostered and 
strengthened by indulgence and submission, 
gradually ripened into selfishness and caprice.’’ 
It was this very Johnsonian ponderosity which 
ruined the later style of Fanny Burney. 


There is also in Miss Ferrier’s style a constant | 


eruption of cheap quotation. ‘‘ Thus ‘ dupe 
of to-morrow’ her expectations died the nat- 
ural death of ‘hope deferred.’’’ There is 
likewise a great deal of cheap moralizing. 
‘* Ere the sun complete its diurnal course what 
clouds of events pass over the surface of 
time’s dial.’’ All these things are antiquities, 
whose value does not increase with age. 
is not, however, the whole story. There is 
also in these books a decidedly pietistic and 
didactic vein which, however admirable in the 
pulpit, is not included in our modern concep- 
tion of art. Each book has its own lesson. 
‘* Marriage’’ strives to show the necessity of 
basing a girl’s education on the Bible. 


‘Destiny ’’ brings the heroine into distress | 
to show the consolation in God when other | 


things fail. ‘‘Inheritance’’ is a sermon on 
the vanity of earthly possessions. 
with such undisguised purposes are not apt to 
be attractive meat for the modern reader. 
Plot, heroes, and heroines, style and under- 


lying mood have thus been weighed in the | 


balances and found wanting. The plots are 
cheap and conventional, the heroes lack indi- 
viduality, the style is largely archaic and the 
mood is didactic. The total effect is the 


tion. 
sinews, the framework of the novels. An 
adverse judgment seems then unavoidable. 


said. Miss Ferrier’s books as novels are past 


successes and present failures ; but into them | her fashionable friends one day, in a hearse, 


| in default of other conveyance. 
having almost no vital connection with the | 


These are portraits taken from life, | 
from her own experience. When she speaks | 


she has introduced a series of characters 


stories. 


These lovers of Miss Fer- | 
rier’s lack individuality, and are, therefore, to- | 


This | 


Such books | 


of them the style changes ; it becomes anima- 
ted, full of spontaneity. The people them- 
selves are as individual as anything ever 
written by our latter-day novelists. The 
change from a ponderous style to verve, from 
conventional lay figures to distinct personal- 
ities is almost miraculous. It is certainly a 
paradox. But such paradoxes are not rare in 
literature. One needs but to recall Words- 
worth who wrote ‘‘ The Idiot Boy’’ and 
‘* Three Years She Grew.’’ 

It would be useless to review all these 
striking individuals. They are all humorous. 
They are oddities, almost freaks. Each would 
require a chapter. I shall content myself 
with giving a few samples and saying there 
are many like them, whom not to know is a 
positive loss. 

First of all, in ‘* Marriage,’’ there is Lady 
MacLaughlin, the better part of her invalid 
spouse, Sir Sampson. She calls the lackey ‘‘Phil- 
istine,’’ because ‘‘he always has Sampson 
on his hands.’’ She doses her husband vigor- 
ously with cough mixture. One day while 
visiting, her husband’s cough becomes violent. 
‘‘Ts there anything dear Sir Sampson could 
take ?’’ asked Miss Grizzy. 

‘‘Could take,’’ said his wife. ‘‘I don’t 
know what you mean by could take. He 
couldn’t take the moon if you mean that. But 
he must take what I givehim. Socall Philis- 


| tine, he knows where my cough tincture 


,”’ 

‘¢ Tt is very strange you will talk, my love,’’ 
said the sympathizing wife, as she supported 
her husband. ‘‘ Talking never did nor never 
will agree with you. Itis strange what pleas- 
ure people take in talking. Humph!’’ 

At this visit Lady Jukana is introduced to 
this amiable creature and is greeted thus: 

‘* You really are a pretty creature! You've 


| got a very handsome nose, and your mouth’s 
| very well, but I don’t like your eyes, they’re 


too large and too light; they’re saucer eyes, 
and I don’t like saucer eyes. Why ha’nt you 
black eyes? You're nota bit like your father 
—I knew him very well. Your mother was 


| an heiress; your father married her for her 


| money, and she married him to be a Countess, 
impression that the work was an obstinate | 


effort to invent, rather than genuine inspira- | 
These things make up the bones and | 


and so that’s the history of their marriage. 
Humph.”’ 
Then there is Miss Pratt, whom one must 


| always think of with Lamb’s Essay on Poor 
| Relations. 


There is, however, something more to be | Anthony Whyte, to whom she constantly refers 


She has a non-existent friend, 
as Sarah Gamp did to Mrs. Harris. She visits 


She has those 
prying, omniscient eyes and a tongue as rest- 
less as perpetual motion. Here is a descrip- 
tion of her: 
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‘‘Miss Pratt then appeared to her to be a | 


person from whom nothzng could be hid. Her 
eyes were not by any means fine eyes—they 
were not reflecting eyes—they were not soft 
eyes—they were not sparkling eyes—they 
were not melting eyes—they were not pene- 
trating eyes; neither were they restless eyes, 
nor rolling eyes, nor squinting eyes, nor 
prominent eyes—but they were active, brisk, 
busy, vigilant, immovable eyes, that looked 
as if they could not be surprised by anything 
—not even by sleep.’’ And this is the way 
she talks at the table: 

‘Colonel Delmour, what’s that before you? 
I think it looks like fricasseed chicken; I’ll 


thank you for some of it;’’ and Colonel Del- | 


mour, with the most indifferent air as to Miss 
Pratt’s wants, and talking all the while to Miss 
St. Clair, sent her a part which did not suit 
her taste. 

‘¢ Just take that back,’’ said she to the ser- 
vant; ‘‘ with my compliments to Colonel Del- 
mour, and I’ll be obliged to him for a wing; 
Colonel, don’t you know it’s the fashion now, 


when you help game or poultry, to ask: Pray, | 


do you run or fly? meaning do you choose leg 
or wing. There was agood scene at Anthony 
Whyte’s. One day fat Lady Puffendorf was 
there; you know she’s so asthmatic she can 
hardly walk, so when she chose chicken, 
‘Pray, ma’am,’ says Anthony, ‘do you run 
or fly?’ Of course a fine titter ran around 
the company. Lord Rossville, did you hear 
that? Colonel Delmour, remember I fly.’’ 
The temptation is strong to quote from Mr. 
M’ Dow, the Scotch minister, who ‘inhaled 
his soup with an inspiration which would 
have sucked in a fleet,’’ whose hands were 
‘grappling irons.’’ Then there are those 
three maiden sisters, Miss Grizzy, Miss Nicky 


and Miss Jacky, whose mere names conjure up | 


three pussy cat spinsters, and there is Mrs. 
Major née Belle Black, who is married at last, 


and is everywhere conscious of the prestige | 
which belongs to @ woman with a husband. | 
The temptation, however, must be resisted; | 


for the limitations of space are inexorable. 
This short sketch has aimed to be fair, 
appreciative and critical. The situation re- 
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expression becomes forcible because the author 
has been true, not to a feeble imagination, 
but to nature and life. Here then for the 
inquiring reader is the problem: three novels, 
nine hundred pages each, for the most part 
archaic, yet containing a fund of humor and a 
group of people belonging to permanent litera- 
ture. 
Abert E_mer HANCOCK. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Popular Impressions of the Puritans.’ 


An exact interpretation of the term ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Impressions of the Puritans’’ is perhaps 
especially difficult in America. Here, though 
‘‘the Puritan conscience’’ is a phrase fre- 
quently heard and savoring of ridicule and 
somewhat of contempt, descent from Pilgrim 
or Puritan is yet by many reckoned as beyond 
all else reason for pride. Confusion may be 


| caused also by the various meanings of the 


word ‘‘ Puritan,’ which, originally bestowed 
in a spirit of satire, grew to cover a multitude 
of creeds. The popular mind, however, does 
not so much concern itself with these distinc- 
tions, but leaves shades of theological and 
political difference to the student. 
Considering the average Puritan, rather 
than any individual character, it may be 
assumed that the figure which the name most 
frequently evokes is one drawn in hard, 
strong lines and coloredin sombre tints. The 
picture has at first sight somewhat the look of 
a Rembrandt portrait, and one sees only 
masses of shadow of varying depth, relieved 
by a few intense high lights — bigotry, 
mysticism and vindictiveness, lightened spar- 
ingly by flashes of spiritual fervor. This 
Puritan was narrow and fanatical, intolerant 
and hypocritical. He remembered, as did 
Cheynell, the words of the Apostle : ‘‘ Rebuke 
them sharply, that they may be sound in the 
faith ;’’ and he was in like manner charged 
with scriptural ammunition to suit every 
occasion. He disapproved of bear-baiting, 


| **not because it gave pain to the bear, but 


stated is thus: Miss Ferrier’s books as novels | 


are to-day inadequate. The heroes and the 
heroines are not drawn from real experience, 
but are the vague figures of a second-rate 
imagination. They are the mouthpieces of 
Philistine ideas about life. But into these 


books, independent of the story, she has | 


introduced a group of characters as sponta- 
neous and as sharply individual as a severe 


suddenly becomes vitalized; it has all the | 


verve of the modern epigrammatist. 


The | 


| 


because it gave pleasure to the spectators.’’ 
His only music was psalm-tunes, and he sang 
them with a nasal twang. He was uncouth 
in manner, sadly lacking in humor, and his 
disposition was far from engaging. 

It is not strange that such a conception of 
the Puritan should have become familiar, for 
both literature and tradition are responsible 
for its persistence. Those who wrote in the 


modern taste could demand. Her style then | oe eciaaitasiaim mate: 


1This is the essay to which the prize was awarded 
from the West Philadelphia Centre. 
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almost unanimous in their ridicule and cen- 
sure, and the vivid images of their creation 
have been slow to disappear. 
was of course strongly partisan and denunci- 
atory. The adverse views which Hume held 
in general, and what Carlyle calls his ‘‘fanatic- 
hypocrite theory’’ as to Cromwell, are better 
remembered than his statement that ‘‘ It is to 
the Puritan alone that England owes the 
whole freedom of her institutions.’’ Butler’s 
‘* Hudibras,’’ though its quaint humor and 
satire are not of strong interest to modern 
readers, did its part in forming the estimate 
bequeathed to us. Scott dealt with the Puri- 
tan from the standpoint of the romanticist ; 


but shafts of invective or ridicule incorporated | 
in fiction find a lodgment in the minds of | 
| ion, like the poor, we have with us always. 


many whose ideas of history are derived 
mainly from the historical novel. 
had a warm admiration for the morality and 
principle of the sincere Puritan, but he has 
given us many apt descriptions of the vagaries 
and unpleasant qualities of the extreme party, 
and these word-pictures cling to the memory 
more tenaciously than his more comprehensive 
statements. Carlyle evolvessome of his most 
impetuous, 
praise of Cromwell, whom he calls ‘‘the soul 


of the Puritan revolt,’’? but he limits his | 
admiration to this one heroic personality and | 
says of leaders like Eliot, Pym and Hampden | 
| esthetic nature was deliberately blunted and 


(with a suggestion of a mental yawn), ‘‘ they 


are very noble men, but they are become | 
| that they should associate all the warmth and 
Matthew Arnold has been most severe in his | 
| which had perverted and degraded pleasures 


dreadfully dull men !’’ Among recent writers, 
attack on the Puritans. 

These are perhaps the principal authors who 
have influenced public opinion adversely. 
The average reader is apt to take his history 
as history, 


writer, whose style appeals to him. Fortu- 


nately, however, we of the present day are | 


not forced to choose between partisan writers, 
for the best recent historians are impartial 
and judicial, 
notably so. 


Placing the actual Puritan, conscientiously | 
side by side with the figure, | 
phraseology and | 
action, which moves on the stage of the imag- | 
_ and to compel others to follow it, they held to 


considered, 


traditional in costume, 


ination, how far does the man himself conform 


to his representative in the popular mind? | 
How much of refutation can he offer to | 
| question of expediency, but of conscience, 
| whatever obliquity there may have heen in 
But it | 
Their | 


the charges of intolerance, fanaticism and 
hypocrisy ? 

The Puritans persecuted, it is true. 
was an age of religious persecution. 
own religion was in danger of being stamped 
out by Catholicism, and could not have been 
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Lord Clarendon | 


Macaulay | 
| the conclusions of thinking beings within 


| force.’’ 


mountain-torrent sentences in | 


not dreaming to question a | 
‘¢standard authority,’? and his views are | 
often colored by a brilliant but inaccurate | 


Green and Gardiner being | 
| is especially true in the earlier stages of the 
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preserved by passive measures. They were 
not so much in advance of their time as to be 
tolerant when no toleration was shown to 
them. The spirit which stimulated and justi- 
fied them was that of ‘‘ eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth,’’ rather than that of the Golden Rule 
of the New Testament. 

They were no doubt narrow, fanatical and 
superstitious - though this last quality they 
shared with their contemporaries of other sects 
and creeds. Their chief weakness, according 
to Gardiner, was the incapacity to conceive 
that men of another stamp might grow in 
spiritual life in quite another way. To quote 


| a loyal descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers, in 


this country, Rev. H. L. Wayland, D. D.: 
‘‘They forgot that diversity of religious opin- 


They forgot that it is impossible to constrain 


certain lines. And they also erred in thinking 
that religious uniformity can be achieved by 
To their conviction might be applied 


Bishop Warburtun’s witty saying: ‘‘ Ortho- 


| doxy is my doxy, heterodoxy is another man’s 


doxy.’’ 

Fanaticism blinded them to the humorous 
side of life, and made them distrustful and 
intolerant of all esthetic enjoyment. They 
seem often to have been unable to draw the 
line between sin and beauty; and so the 


‘‘mortified.’”? Perhaps it was but natural 


color of life with the corruption of the times, 


which might have been uplifting and refining. 


| Art, literature and music were regarded with 


suspicion, and did not flourish under Puritan 
influence. The defacement and destruction 
of so much that was ancient and beautiful in 
ecclesiastical architecture can be accounted 
for only by the existence of an almost insane 
conception of duty and bitter hatred of 
‘* Popery.’’ 

The charge which can be refuted, almost 
unconditionally, is that of hypocrisy. This 


Revolution. Bitter, unlovely and fanatical 
the Puritans may have been ; but they were 
at least actuated by what they believed to be 
truth. To follow the right, as they saw it, 


be a personal responsibility which God had 
laid upon them. What they did was not a 


their spiritual vision. Macaulay’s view of the 
persecuted separatists seems logical enough in 
this connection: ‘‘ After the fashion of op- 


| pressed sects, they mistook their own vindic- 
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tive feelings for emotions of piety, encouraged 
in themselves by reading and meditation a 
disposition to brood over their wrongs, and 
when they had worked themselves up into 
hating their enemies, imagined that they were 
only hating the enemies of heaven.’’ Haw- 
thorne describes the Massachusetts Colony as 
‘‘a people amongst whom religion and law 
were almost identical, and in whose character 
both were so thoroughly interfused that the 
mildest and the severest acts of public disci- 
pline were alike made venerable and awful.’’ 


Judgment and tact may have been lacking ; | 


but belief and will constituted a tremendous 


force. In fact, interesting psychological ques- | 
tions arise as to whether the singleness and | 
concentration which impelled the Puritans did | 
not produce a self-convincing intensity, allied | 
to that strong, little understood mental force | 
which figures so largely in hypnotism, ‘‘faith- | 


healing,’’ and kindred mental phenomena of 
the present day. 


As we come to better understand the times 


and the circumstances which form a back- | 
we may see the | 


ground for the Puritan, 
picture in a changed aspect, and 


‘Find with keen, discriminating sight, 
Black’s not so black ;—nor white so very white.’’ 


He had right on his side, but not all the | 


right. The greater men of the period, whether 
Puritan or Royalist, were closely allied in 
wisdom, integrity and high morality. The 


intense spirituality of the Puritan, crude and | 


misguided as it often was, could not fail of 


effect on those who came in contact with it; | 
and the leaven has worked the more actively | 
since no longer made distasteful by association | 
with persecution and military despotism. The | 
Puritan, with all his offensive angularity and | 
| the street, or to use carts, drays, etc., in con- 


hyperorthodoxy, has given to the English- 


speaking world a sturdier moral nature and | 
| loading and unloading merchandise. What 
| portion of the street is allowed to be ob- 
than to quote the words of Cromwell, which | 
contain, in the opinion of Gardiner, our most | 
impartial authority, the whole spirit of Puri- | 
tanism : ‘‘ Make it a shame to see men bold | 
in sin and profaneness, and God will bless | 
you. You will be a blessing to the nation; | 
and by this will be more repairs of breaches | 
Truly these | 
things do respect the souls of men and the | 
The mind is the | 


more wholesome views of life. 
One can hardly do better, in conclusion, 


than by anything in the world. 


spirits—which are the men. 
man! If that be kept pure, a man signifies 
somewhat; if not, I would fain see what 
difference there is betwixt him and a beast. 


He hath only some activity to do some more | 


mischief.’’ 
CortnnE M. RockwWELt. 
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The Citizen and the City. 


[Continued from THE CITIZEN, page 133.] 


OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE STREETS. 


The streets of cities are laid out for the 
accommodation of the public for travel and 
business. Their primary purpose is for pas- 
sage and travel, and any unauthorized ob- 
struetion of the public enjoyment of the 
streets is a nuisance. Nuisances are of two 
kinds, public, or common, and private. A 
public nuisance is one which affects people 
generally or isof public concern. A private 
nuisance in legal nomenclature is defined as 
‘‘anything done to the hurt of the lands, 
tenements or hereditaments of another.’’ 
Any nuisance may be what is sometimes 
called a mixed nuisance. That is, it may be a 
common or public nuisance and at the same 


| time cause special injury to some particular 
| individual or individuals. 


The important 
thing for our purpose in connection with this 
classification is that a public nuisance can only 
be abated either by a public prosecution, or bya 
party whose damages are special and different 


| from those sustained by the public generally. 
| Accordingly, where the nuisance in question 


is merely a public wrong the private citizen 
is helpless to remedy it, except as he can 
bring the pressure of public opinion to bear 
upon the public functionaries whose duty it 
is to institute proceedings to secure its abate- 
ment.’ 

Although the streets are primarily for the 
purpose of travel and passage and any unlaw- 
ful encroachment upon them is a nuisance, 
not every encroachmentis unlawful. Property 
owners and business houses have a right from 
necessity to place building material on a part of 


nection with their business for the purpose of 


structed with building material is generally 
regulated by city ordinance. In the absence 
of such ordinances, the extent of the right is 
limited by the necessities of the case. 

The ordinances regulating this matter in 
Philadelphia provide that any person desiring 
to make use of the streets for building pur- 
poses must first apply to the bureau of high- 
ways for a permit. The highway must not 
be occupied for a greater distance than the 
front of the premises to be built upon with 
eighty feet additional. The obstructions 


| must not extend more than nine feet into the 


street nor more than one foot over the curb- 


1 Flannagan vs. Philadelphia, 8 Phila., 110; 5 P. F. 
Smith, 252. 
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stone upon the footway, nor must they be 
more than thirteen feet high. A gutter 
fifteen inches wide and twelve inches high 
with ‘‘clean-out holes’’ twelve by eighteen 
inches at intervals of twenty-five feet must be 
left. The time of occupation must not exceed 
four months. A _ sufficient cartway for the 
passage of vehicles must be left at all times, 
and no building material may be placed 
within four feet of a fireplug or flagstone 
crossing, or within two and one-half feet of a 
railway track.’ 

A permit to occupy the highway with build- 
ing material is not to be construed as sanc- 
tioning the piling of bricks or the placing of old 
lumber or other materialin the street, if such 
material is not to be used in the construction 
of the building. Nor does it permit the plac- 
ing of planks or gangways across the foot- 
way so as to obstruct the passage. But where 
a building is being torn down, if it is deemed 
necessary as a safeguard to protect pedes- 
trians, temporary permission to enclose the 
footway may be granted. During the pro- 
cess of erection or repair of a building, the 
builder is required to erect a wooden plat- 
form at least ten feet high, and extending 
to the curbstone, and of sufficient strength 


to intercept falling bricks or other material.’ | 


But this does not apply to the rural 
portions of the city. Where building ma- 
terial of any kind is placed in the high- 
way, the owner of the building or the con- 
tractor is required to place a red-colored light 
upon the obstruction from sunset to sunrise. 
And whenever any obstruction exceeds ten 
feet in length a red light must be placed upon 
each end.’ 

In the famous case of Rex vs. Carlile it was 
held that an exhibition of effigies in a shop 
window, which attracted a crowd of people 
upon the footway and obstructed the passage, 
was an indictable nuisance. Some of the 
early Pennsylvania cases followed that de- 
cision, and it has been held a nuisance for a 
constable to sell goods at public auction in 
the public thoroughfares.‘ In another case it 
was held that the ‘‘collection of crowds in 
the streets by using violent and indecent lan- 
guage’’ was a nuisance.° But in a more 
recent case the Court modified, if it did not 
reject the doctrine laid down in Rex vs. Car- 
lile and held that a speech in the street is not 
a public nuisance per se. But it may become 
such if crowds are collected so as to obstruct 


10rd. June 2, 1887. 
2Ord. May 3, 1855. 
3Ord. June 7, 1872. 
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§ Barker vs. Commonwealth, 19 Pa., 412. 
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the passage of the highway.' The city solic- 
itor has stated in one of his opinions that shop- 
keepers or others may not make an unreason- 
able use of the buildings they occupy. They 
may not by unusual, exceptional or extra- 
ordinary displays in their windows, or other- 
wise, stop or impede travel upon the footways 
or in the streets. Such displays if they cause 
a blocking of the streets are a nuisance.’ 

In Norristown vs. Moyer, it was held that 
loungers who occupy the public highway are 
while lounging not occupying it for the pur- 
pose of passage and are therefore obstructions 
of the public right of way—that is, nuisances.° 

From time to time comparisons of American 
streets with those of European cities appear 
in print, and marvelous statements are made 
concerning the cleanliness of the latter, and 
the promptness with which one casting papers 
or other refuse matter into the street is made 
to answer for his wrong-doing. Many of these 
reports, so far as my own observation goes, 
are greatly exaggerated. It is undeniable, 
however, that European streets are for the 
most part kept cleaner than those of American 
cities, and that the due observance of the 
regulations in regard to littering them by in- 
dividuals contributes no small part toward 
their better appearance. It is also undoubt- 
edly true that the police officials whose busi- 
ness it is to enforce the regulations are likely 
to do so much more effectively under a cen- 
tralized or bureaucratic government than 
under one like our own, where local sentiment 
and influence play so large a part in deter- 
mining their action. 

In Philadelphia it is forbidden by ordinance 
and declared to be a nuisance to place any coal 
or wood ashes upon any of the public paved 
streets, except in suitable boxes or other re- 
ceptacles, upon the footway near the curb- 
stone. Unfortunately it is not required that 
these receptacles shall be covered, and each 
gust of wind blows the loose papers mixed 
with the ashes into the highway. 

It is unlawful to walk over or to lie upon 
the grass, or to smoke a pipe or cigar in any 
of the public parks, or to fly a kite in any of 
the highways or public squares, or to post any 
signs or placards upon telegraph poles, to mu- 
tilate or tear down any show bill or poster 
before the performance advertised has taken 

lace. 

It is forbidden to saw or cut any wood or 
pile or place any wood, bricks, stone, boards 
or other lumber, or any shavings, ashes, etc., 
upon any footway; to throw out of any wagon 


! Fairbanks vs. Kerr, 70 Pa., 86. 
2 War. op. 1886, 95. 
367 Pa., 355. 
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any rubbish, oyster shells, dirt or earth in any 
highway; to throw or place any broken glass, 
crockery, cuttings of tin or sheet iron or other 
articles liable to bruise or wound man or beast; 
to place any sweepings or any dirt or rubbish 
from any store or other building upon the 
streets or footways of the city except in pro- 
per receptacles; to throw or place in the streets 
or on the footways any paper advertisements, 
hand bills or other waste paper. It is to be 
noted that this does not forbid placing them 
in hallways or doorways or on the porches of 
houses, although they may be directly blown 
into the streets. Nor does it prohibit bill 
posters, when posting bills, from leaving in 
the streets old paper torn from the boards. 
The latter is one of the most fruitful sources 
of the numerous papers seen in many of the 
streets. 

Jt is also unlawful to place or suffer to re- 
main on Sunday any goods, wares or merchan- 
dise, or any cask or barrel capable of holding 
the same, on any footway or highway; to place 
or pile any empty boxes, barrels, etc., on any 
footway or highway; to place any goods or 
wares, whether for sale or otherwise, in front 
of any house or premises at a greater distance 
than four feet three inches from the building 
line; to throw upon the footways any fruit or 
the peelings thereof; to let fall or spill any 
ashes, dirt, rubbish or garbage from any cart 
or wagon upon the public highways; to permit 
any cart, dray, wagon, etc., used for hire, to 
stand in the streets; except for so long a time 
as may be necessary for the transaction of the 
business in which such vehicle is employed. 
This, of course, does not apply to regularly 
designated stands for empty wagons or cabs. 

It is not lawful to drive horned cattle, sheep 
or swine in droves of more than thirty cattle, 
fifty hogs, or one hundred sheep through the 
streets of the city; or to drive any number 
between 5 a. m. and 8 p. m., or at any hour 
on Sunday, or to drive them upon that portion 
of any street bounding a public square ;' or 
to permit dogs to run at large unless muzzled. 

It is a nuisance to use any wheelbarrow or 
handcart upon any of the paved footways 
except before 8 a. m., from March 20 to Sep- 
tember 20, and before 9 a. m. the rest of the 
year; or to occupy any portion of the footway 
as a stand for such vehicles. But bakers are 
permitted to run their carts on the sidewalks 
on Saturday afternoons for the purpose of de- 
livering bread between the hours of 5 and 6 
p. m. in the summer, and between 3 and 5 in 
the winter. Itisa nuisance to make any bon- 
fire, or a fire for any purpose, upon the high- 
ways paved with asphaltum; or to place any 


1 Ord. December 25, 1894. 
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mortar or mortar beds or lime upon any public 
highway paved with asphaltum or concrete. 
But the mortar may be mixed in tight boxes 
of a specified construction, and placed upon 
four-inch sleepers so as to leave an air space 
beneath. 

ALBERT A. Brrp. 


Literary Theory and Literary Practice. 


This is the parable of the grasshopper 
according to Mr. W. D. Howells: 


‘*The young writer who attempts to report the phrase 
and carriage of everyday life, who tries to tell just how 
he has heard men talk and seen themlook . . . is 
approached in the wretched spirit of the pedantry into 
which learning, much or little, always decays when it 
withdraws itself and stands apart from experience in an 
attitude of imagined superiority, and which would say 
with the same confidence to the scientist: ‘I see that 
you are looking ata grasshopper there which you have 
found in the grass, and I suppose you intend to describe 
it. Now, don’t waste your time and sin against culture 
in that way. I’ve got a grasshopper here which has been 
evolved at considerable pains and expense out of the 
grasshopper in general; in fact, it’s a type. ‘ 
Itisn’t very much likea real grasshopper, but it’s a great 
deal nicer. . You may say that it’s artificial. 
Well, it is artificial ; but then it’s ideal, too; and what 
you want to do is to cultivate the ideal.’ 


‘*T hope the time is coming when not only the artist, 
but the common average man, who always ‘has the 
standard of the arts in his power,’ will have also the 
courage to apply it, and will reject the ideal grasshopper 
wherever he finds it, in science, in literature, in art, 
because it is not ‘simple, natural and honest,’ because 
it is not like a real grasshopper.’’ 


Very clever it is, very clever and quite ap- 
plicable to the thesis which Mr. Howells has 
maintained by precept and practice through- 
out a long and vigorous career. Many peo- 
ple, a large majority, will accede to the 
precept. There can be little question that the 
source and model for art should be nature and 
not mouldy tradition. True, we have fairy 
tales for our childhood and ‘‘romances’’ for 
our maturity, but if we relax our fancy to 
wander amid the transformations of the one 
and the hairbreadth escapes of the other, we 
understand that we do it only for amusement, 
and do not look to these things to extend the 
boundaries of our wisdom or to satisfy the in- 
stinctive craving for comprehensive truth. If 
literature would be pertinent to life it must be 
true to life. Thus with the fundamental pro- 
position few will differ who take a serious view 
of the nature and purpose of literature. 

Nor can much exception be taken to Mr. 
Howells’s process of argument. His serene 
self-assurance is sometimes a little irritating, 
and he is occasionally somewhat cavalier in 
his treatment of certain august worthies now 
dead and turned to dust, whose works we, who 
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are made timorous by our reverence, should 
like to see handled with a little more consider- 
ation. But que voulez-vous? Even an apostle 
of realism is not infallible. If any rash as- 
pirant is contemplating an attack on the theory 
of ‘‘ Criticism and Fiction,’’ he must be wary 
and look well to his panoply, for he has some- 
thing more than a shadow to contend with. 
The author of that spirited little book is a 
clever controversialist. He has clearly defined 
opinions and the gift to express them in pel- 
lucid language. And there is no acrimony in 
the bland smile with which he rebukes our 
idolatry. He is always good-humored. 

Yet, although the thesis isagreed upon and 
the argument for the most part logical, there 
are still some heretics who resent the conclu- 
sion. How can they justify themselves? 
Perhaps they do it by contending that a 
literary theory is insufficient to establish the 
pre-eminence of any ‘‘ school’’ of literature. 
And perhaps they are right. Webster said 
that the crux of an argument lies in undefined 
terms; and there are no accepted definitions 
of the terms employed in a literary discussion; 
the very name ‘‘literature’’ is vague; to 
one man it means everything that comes from 
the printing press; to another it means the 
novels of Howells, James, Hardy, Zola, Tol- 
stoi, Valdés, and a few other favored moderns. 


A scientific theory is subject to the immutable 
laws of nature discovered by experimentation; 
for a literary theory there is no such correc- 
tive; you can bolster your own opinion only 
by citing human authorities and these will 
not be accepted by the man who believes that 


his judgment is as good as Aristotle’s. Thus 
the debate in the abstract is endless and not 
very profitable. Its pronounced result is 
usually only a damage to the temper and dis- 
position of the disputant. 

Leaving the abstract doctrine, however, 
we find ourselves in a sure place when we 
come to examine its concrete results, the 
novels. Mr. Howells’s consistency is as per- 
fect as his faith in himself and his cause. His 
fiction is in strict accordance with his precepts. 
It is realistic to the last minute detail. 
novels tell just how the characters look and 
dress and walk and talk. A young woman, a 
modern ‘‘swagger’’ girl, 
room, and we are told how her petticoats 
tossed at her heels. 
ing will suffice, we have the distinctions in 


the words and accents employed by the young | 


woman from Boston, from New York and 
from Virginia. And so in all the minutie our 
conscientious author gives us the results of 
his close observation. It is very realistic. 
And yet it does not satisfy. 
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The | 


strides across a | 


So far as phonetic spell- | 


We perceive a | 
multitude of indisputable facts, but the truth | 


(July, 


which underlies all facts about humanity we 


| do not see. 


You find my people uninteresting, super- 
ficial, common-place ? says Mr. Howells. You 
must quarrel with nature whose handiwork I 
have copied. It is not fancy but reality that 
I am giving you. 

No, Mr. Howells, you have not given us 
reality, and this is just the cause of our dis- 
satisfaction. We are asking you for truth, 
and you give us certain dry statements. We 
are asking you to show us men and women, 
and you give us a catalogue of attributes. 
Weare asking you to create and you define. 

Let us return to the grasshopper. If men 
were grasshoppers it would be sufficient to 
observe faithfully and to describe that which 
we see exactly as wesee it. Butit has pleased 
an inscrutable Providence to make men differ- 
ent from grasshoppers, to give them complex 
emotions, tragic passions and indefinable 
yearnings, with all which impedimenta grass- 
hoppers are unencumbered, so far as we are 
aware. The anatomist and the psychologist 
keep us informed as to the grasshopper side 
of man’s life. They have told us much, and 
we hope that with the aid of Professor Roent- 
gen and others they will be enabled to tell us 
more. Likewise, Mr. Howells with the pre- 
cision of a surgeon, has analyzed some of 
man’s idiosyncrasies. But with all this lore 
we feel that there is in the simplest ‘‘ two- 
legged unfeathered animal’’ that walks our 
streets a well of truth and mystery and 
wonder which these learned gentlemen have 
not sounded. And the peculiar thing about 
it all is this, that we never tire of following a 
master in these profounder explorations. 
When we have mastered a scientific truth we 
close the book and have no further inclination 
to read about it. But we never weary of Shakes- 
peare’s truths, and we are always longing for 
other Shakespeares who will show us the same 
truths in their different ways. The ‘science 
of fiction’’ will grow stale like all science, 
whose aim is information; the art of fiction 
is perennial because it delights. 

What shall we say of those chapters which 
relate how Arthur Pendennis, Esq., recovered 
from a fever—surrounded by certain friends, 
his mother, Miss Laura Bell, Major Pendennis, 
Mr. George Warrington, Dr. Goodenough, 
and the amiable servants from Fairoaks? Is 
not this realism? There is nothing here 
which might not occur, has not occurred, and 
will not occur again. It is a leaf from life’s 
own note-book, and yet we linger over it with 
a tenderness which we do not vouchsafe to 


| any chapters in the works of the scientific 


veritists. The author of ‘‘ Pendennis’’ has 
made no analysis, either laborious or cunning 
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of the various characters in this scene; prob- 
ably no reader ever paused to remark ‘‘ how 
close is the author’s observation, how keen 
his analysis!’’ Thackeray is forgotten as we 
read, and we even forgot ourselves, and our 
strivings after ‘‘ cultured perception’’ as we 
unconsciously become a member of this house- 
hold for a season, a sharer in its peace and joy 
and good-fellowship, and feel the closer union 
of human hearts which follows the relief from 
the strain of a great common anxiety. Anda 
recent book, more like ‘‘ Pendennis’’ than 
any novel not written by Thackeray himself, 
is pretty sure to live, and that not because of 
its ingenious story of mesmeric influence, nor 
for its descriptions of a marvelous singer’s 
triumphs, nor even for its suggested ‘‘ moral 
problems,’’ but rather because of the truth of 
its characters and for the beauty of some of 
its simplest scenes, for instance a Christmas 
dinner in the Latin Quarter, and the subse- 
quent return to the same apartments of some 
of the participants in the feast, the revival of 
old memories, the sense of a break in the 
circle, the sweet, sad breath of the past, and a 
sketch on the wall of a faultless foot. 

In such scenes, who pauses to ask if it is 
realism? Who cares? When the reader is 


under the magic charm of art like this, he | 


thinks little about literary theories. 

Now, why in comparison with these things 
do Mr. Howells’s very best scenes—and no one 
will deny that there are excellent scenes in 
his novels—appear so bleak? To the present 


writer there seems to be nothing so character- | 


istic of Mr. Howells’s novels as their total lack 
of what the painters call ‘‘ atmosphere.’’ 
lines are hard, the tone unsympathetic. There 
is only one way of procuring this atmosphere, 
and that is by the exercise of that faculty so 
despised by Mr. Howells, the imagination. 

An architect’s plans give a more accurate 
description of the particularities of a house 
than a painter’s picture; here are front and 
rear and side elevations; a map of each floor; 
proportions precisely indicated on a proper 


scale; the disposition and purpose of each | 


apartment shown; you have penetrated the 
secret of the entire arrangement. It is per- 
fect of its kind; but it is not the house; it is 
only a diagram. The artist, on the other 
hand, gives very few facts, a roof, perhaps two 
walls, the surrounding trees, and grass, and 
flowers; and even these things are only sug- 
gested. But this is a home, a place where 
love and domestic peace and human kindness 
dwell. 

Or, take another figure—and we may 
be permitted the use of figures as Mr. 
Howells employs them abundantly; the 
gentlemen of the detective bureau have 


The | 
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a shrewd gift of human description. A 
man is wanted for a misdemeanor; a word pic- 
ture of him is flashed across the ocean; he is 
so many feet and inches tall; his hair is of 
such a color; his beard of such a cut; such and 
such marks of birth or accident are on his per- 
son, and his clothes are of such a description. 
So exact is it, so scientific that among the 
millions in London the man is recognized. It 
is a triumph. But do you know anything 
about the man? Nothing, except that he isa 
villain whose apprehension is necessary to the 
ends of justice and the security of the commu- 
nity. Here is a description by one who was 
not in the confidence of the detectives: ‘‘ The 
huge, brawny figure, through whose black 
brows and rude flattened face there looks a 
waste energy as of Hercules not yet furibund 
—he is an esurient, unprovided advocate, 
Danton by name, him mark.’’ Mark him, in- 
deed ! exclaims Monsieur the Prefect of Police, 
and how shall I mark him from this descrip- 
tion? And he cannot. If you want a dia- 
gram of a man you must go to the police, but 
if you want his portrait with his character 
limned in every feature you would do well to 
go to Thomas Carlyle. 

No copy of facts, however exact, no collec- 
tion of facts, however scientific, can give the 
impression of the reality; it is only the pene- 
trating imagination which can perform the 
master work of recreation. Mr. Howells says 
that we must learn of nature, and there is no 
serious dispute on this point. But nature 
means so many different things, and there are 
so many different ways of approaching it. 
Two men wander into a pasture-land at sun- 
set. One is Jean, the farmer; he goes to see 
that his flocks are properly herded in the 
fold. He eyes them critically. They mean 
so many pounds of wool and so many pounds 
of mutton. He has our gratitude, for we owe 
our dinners and our coats to his tendering 
care and prudence. We should fare ill with- 
out wool and mutton. Jean is indispensable. 
His companion is also called Jean; his sur- 
name is Millet. He, too, watches the flocks, 
but with the eye of a dreamer. He doesn’t see 
mutton and wool, the obvious things. He’ 
sees a picture which in time he puts upon 
canvas. He is not indispensable. We are 
clothed and fed without his aid. And yet 
when we look upon his painting, with its vast 
sweep of landscape, its low moon, the dim 
form of sheep and shepherd in the foreground 
and the solemnity of gray light over all, we 
feel that the world would be the poorer for 
the lack of this other Jean. Man does not 
live by food and raiment alone. 

Thus from the same nature men may fetch 
various things, and we desire that our artists, 
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whether they work in pigments or marble or 
words, shall fetch nature’s best, its wisdom 
and its beauty. The facts we can see for our- 
selves, but we need the intercessions of the 
high-priests of art to reveal to us the inmost 
truth. ‘‘ The light that never was, on sea or 
land’’ is not a false light. It is the truth of 
truths; and the man who wrote these words 
was as uncompromising a realist as Mr. 
Howells himself; he, too, wrote treatises 
on realism and he practiced realism at all 
times. For a fact as a fact he had no 
reverence, which means that he was not a 
scientist. He only cared for the significance 
of fact. Hewas a poet. And it is marvelous 
how little we care for literal errors when the 
great truth is revealed. When Shakespeare 
makes Macbeth say that 


‘* Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more,’’ 


he makes him say an impossible thing, for 
there were no actors in Macbeth’s Scotland. 
The metaphor is Shakespeare’s, the actor’s, 
but the truth, that the inevitable result of sin 
is disgust with life and loss of purpose, that 
is Macbeth’s, and the anachronism is a very 
slight thing. This is not saying that the 
artist should deliberately falsify objectivity. 
He may be literally faithful, but he must be 
spiritually faithful. Nature is not all with- 
out us; itis also within us. The imagination 
is as true as the outer fact. And the whole 
truth, the artistic truth is the blending of the 
two. Thus we criticise Mr. Howells’s novels, 
not for their surplus of reality, but for their 
deficiency in reality. He shows us life as 
vapid and trivial, whereas the meanest, mest 
insignificant man among us knows from his 
own experience that life is burdened with 
almost terrific import. 

When art is faithful to this imaginative 
truth we shall see more clearly that the hot 
debate about ‘‘ art for a purpose,’’ and “art 
for it’s own sake,’’ is but a jugglery of words. 
They mean the same thing. The purpose of 
art is to reveal the deepest truth. Its scope 
is as vast as the world of thought. There is 
within us an instinctive craving to see all the 
truth and art is a human device for gratifying 
this desire as far as possible; and if we believe 
that the truth is good for us art is justified. 


It was said long ago that we frequently | 


learn to love a scene from having first beheld 
it in a picture. And this means that the 
painter by his interpretive imagination 
has brought to light the secret truth and 
beauty which were hidden from our grosser 
visions. 
painter. 
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This is the function of the great | 
And it is thus with all art, so that | 


(July,. 


there is much of truth in the whimsical 
proverb of a contemporary that ‘‘ Nature is 
an imitation of Art.’’ 

Perhaps there is little if anything in these 
random remarks which is essentially antago- 
nistic to the tenets of realism. It is with no 
ambitious purpose to demolish a doctrine so 
logical and impressive that this article is 
written, but rather to point out that the 
novels which embody the theory are deficient 
in certain qualities which, like many other 
things momentous to our mortality, are 
beyond the range of logic. The very com- 
pleteness of the system is inimical to the 
spontaneous creative touch which gives vital 
verisimilitude to the picture; when the nov- 
elist determines to put nothing into his fiction 
which he has not first reasoned out as in 
agreement with a scientific view of life, he 
tacitly pledges himself that after he has fash- 
ioned his image with cunningest skill he will 
refrain from breathing into it the breath of 
life. 

Realism, purged of all sympathetic imagi- 
nation and built on the literal report of calcu- 
lated observations, is peculiarly adapted 
to urge us into the very apostasy which 
Mr. Howells abhors. Men and women 
will not suffer ennui if they can help it. 
When we are wearied with the triviali- 
ties of the ‘‘realistic’’ novel, where some 
thing seems always about to happen and 
yet never happens, and where dialogue winds 
its tortuous way through numberless pages, to 
end where it began, in inconsequentiality, is 
it strange that we flee to the avowed falsity of 
‘*romances’’ and seek a relief from the tedium 
in the wondrous tales of unfamiliar lands, in 
the adventures of knighthood and in the mys- 
teries of detective cunning ? 

And presently some Thackeray comes our 
way, and with Nature’s own large, calm, un- 
obtrusive power spreads before us an expan- 
sive view of life, which contains the same 
familiar trivialities which the realistic doctrin- 
aireshowedus. Thesameand yet not the same, 
for the trivialities are invested with a strange 
significance, which, upon scrutiny, we per- 
ceive is just the significance of life itself, 
which it needed the imagination of the poet to 
discover to us. Then we suddenly realize 
that of which the scientific theory could not 
convince us, that all the wonder and adven- 
ture and mystery that we need is in every 
life, in yours and mine. 

SrockTon Axson. 


‘*Our strength grows out of our weakness. Not until 
we are pricked and stung and sorely shot at, awakens 
the indignation which arms itself with secret forces.’’— 
Emerson. 
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Tue Lerrers oF MAatrHew ARNOLD, 1848- 
‘1888. Collected and Arranged by George 
W. E. Russell, 2 Vols. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 


‘¢Tt was Matthew Arnold’s express wish,’’ 
the editor of his letters says, ‘‘ that he should 
not be made the subject of a biography.’’ 
As modern biographies go, however, there is 
but slight difference between a biography 
and an arrangement of letters; and that 
difference is in favor of the biography. Bos- 
well’s ‘‘ Johnson ’’ was an epoch-making book 
in its species. When we set about commemo- 
rating a life, we do not now proceed in the 
manner of Tacitus or Walton. We edit 
letters, and do little more if we connect them 
with a thread of narrative and call it a biog- 
raphy. But that little is an advantage. 

The editor of Arnold’s letters could do only 
what was permitted him, of course, and those 
of us to whom Arnold’s writings, his teach- 
ings, his message, have been these many years 
of very great importance, are none the less 
grateful to his friends who have opened the 
privacy of their knowledge of him. 

We have grown to expect an instalment of 
letters to follow, at a reasonable interval, the 
death of distinguished literary men. Arnold 
might have classed it with the inquisitiveness 
which ramps with especial horror in the Amer- 
ican newspaper ; but we will hope he would 
have classed it differently. For the needs of 
literary history are well enough known now 
to give dignity to demands even of this kind. 
Arnold indicates in one of his letters his 
share in the adverse opinion on the publica- 
tion of the Carlyle Letters, (‘‘ Froude’s aston- 
ishing proceedings,’’) and yet their value to 
the literary history of the century is hardly 
doubtful. 

Perhaps the best plan for a man, sensitive 
and reserved, and knowing the needs and 
action of literature and literary history, 
would be to prohibit a biography for a gener- 
ation, and let the generation following judge 
whether it were earnestly called for. 

These letters, however, are mainly domestic, 
and not, like Carlyle’s, mainly, or to a consid- 
erable extent, a combination of or addition to 
the body of his critical and creative thought. 
Mr. Lang, moreover, in the Cosmopolitan 
of some months since, does not on the whole 
think much of Arnoldas aletter writer. One 
is tempted at least so far to agree with him as 
to think Mr. Lang better calculated to write 
delightful letters than Arnold. Indeed, 
Arnold’s Letters are not to be classed asa 
part of his literary achievement, like those of 
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Grey or Cowper. He is not irresistible like 
Lamb, or whimsical like Thackeray ; nor does 
he seem to have more wit than he knows what 
to do with like Lowell. Thestrictly domestic 
portion of the letters does not betray any 
very marked individuality. What then is 
their special literary value ? 

Arnold speaks somewhere, in fact I think 
repeatedly, with noticeable warmth, of Car- 
dinal Newman’s literary manner, and seems 
to have thought frankly the literary manner 
of both Newman and Sainte Beauve better 
than his own, as indeed it was. For the 
thing which most marred his otherwise nearly 
perfect manner was a certain—it has been 
called superciliousness—I prefer ‘‘ manner”’ 
to ‘‘style’’ here ; they are in fact not at all 
the same thing. So far as he realized he 
doubtless condemned it, for it is entirely 
hostile to the spirit of his doctrine regarding 
literary delivery as well as mental attitude. 

It is valuable, then, to find that there was 
in him personally an undeniable sweetness 
of temperament, and that the doctrine was 
more in him than an intellectual or esthetic 
opinion; that there was something more 
simple, kindly, flexible, something more truly 
Hellenic than his critical writings expressed ; 
and this is at least one literary value in the 
domestic portion of the letters. If the letters 
do not as a whole add much to the body of 
his serious thought, they fill out and make 
lifelike the picture of the man; and they 
show how early he struck his keynotes, and 
how entirely sincere and earnest he was in 
those departments of thought already familiar 
and associated with him. It is interesting to 
find him writing in 1848 at the age of 
twenty-six: 

‘*T have also been reading Las Cases, and 
have been penetrated with admiration for 
Napoleon, though his southern recklessness of 
assertion is sometimes staggering. But the 
astonishing clearness and width of his views 
on almost all possible subjects, and when it 
comes to practice his energy and precision in 
arranging details, never struck me so much as 
now. His contest with England is in the 
highest degree tragic. The inability of the 
English of that time in any way to compre- 
hend him, and yet their triumph over him— 
and the sense of this contrast in his own mind 
—there lies the point of the tragedy. The 
number of ideas in his head which ‘ were not 
dreamed of in their philosophy,’ on govern- 
ment and the future of Europe, and yet their 
crushing him really with the best intentions, but 
a total ignorance of him—what a subject! 
But it is too near at hand to be treated I am 
afraid. Toone who knew the English his fate 
must have seemed inevitable, and therefore 
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his plans must have seemed imperfect; but 
what foreigner could divine the union of in- 
vincibility and speculative dullness in Eng- 
land.’’ 

All of which is much in the manner of 
twenty-six. But young Englishmen of 1848 
knew all about the ‘invincibility’’ of Eng- 
land, and had not heard, or asa rule observed, 


much about its ‘‘ speculative dullness,’’ or the | 


relatively greater intelligence of the continent. 
And this is one of the things which Arnold 
continued to tell his countrymen—not quite 


so much to be sure in the manner of twenty- | 


six, but in a serene and emphatic manner— 
quite steadily for some forty years. 


It is interesting to literary critics, and in | 


general, because it calls up a somewhat side- 
direction of Arnold’s influence —it is interest- 
ing to find thisin a letter of 1858: ‘‘ I remem- 
ber Voltaire’s lamentation that the ‘litera 
humane,’ humane letters, were so desperately 
inhumane, and am determined in print to be 
always scrupulously polite. The bane of 
English reviewing and newspaper writing is 
and always has been its grossiereté.’” However 


true this may still be of newspapers, there has | 


been a marked development in English letters 
in the way in which men of letters treat each 
other in print. And this side current of lit- 
erary development in controversial writing 
from Milton to Cardinal Newman, in literary 
criticism from the times of Pope to those of 
the early Edinburgh reviewers, and from the 
early reviews to the better class of modern 
reviews, is extremely interesting. For the 
difference between Milton’s grossiereté and 
Newman’s humaneness of manner can hardly 
be laid, as Arnold somewhere, if I remember 
rightly, seems to imply entirely to Puritanism, 
if Catholic, Anglican and Puritan alike then 
wrote in a very similar manner, and if Catho- 
lic, Anglican and Puritan alike now show an 
advance in humaneness of manner, 
though few attain to the final grace of Cardi- 
nal Newman. It belongs, to some extent at 
least, to the development of a body of opinion, 
first, that humaneness of manner is desirable; 
second, as to what humaneness of manner is. 
What it is, the critic or reviewer who desires 
it can perhaps learn nowhere better or more 
practically than from Arnold. 

I make one more quotation, because it 
seems to me of importance that University 
Extension students should be urged to read 
Arnold rightly, and because it illustrates how 
it is probably easy for some to read him 
wrongly. 

Speaking of English religious discussions in 
a letter to M. Fontane’s, 1881, he remarks, 
that they certainly ‘‘ have not the significance 
which they once had. The moral is, that, 
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whoever treats religion, religious discussions, 
questions of churches and sects, as absorbing, 
is not in vital sympathy with the movement 
of men’s minds at present.’?’ Now Arnold 
was in the habit of understanding and using 
language so that all of the words meant some- 
thing; and many, who have been most 
offended at him, have been so partly because 
they were in the habit of understanding and 
using language so that only part of the words 
meant something; partly, too, because they 
were not in the habit of distinguishing be- 
tween questions of offence and questions of 
fact. A man who has so often said that 
‘the subject-matter of religion is conduct,’’ 
and that ‘‘conduct is three-fourths of life,’’ 
cannot possibly speak depreciatingly of re- 
ligion; except so far as may be deduced from 
the statement that conduct and that of which 
conduct is the subject-matter is not all of life 


| and all that is of interest in it, but only three- 


fourths; nor does he seem to here, unless one 
is in the habit of understanding and using 
language so that only part of the words mean 
something. In the second place, Arnold’s 
method of looking at things lies in a certain 
temper of mind, and it commonly works 
toward reducing questions of offence to ques- 
tions of fact. And so one can perhaps best 
test one’s own temper of mind, by seeing how 
far one can reduce a point of strong difference 
from a question of offence to a question of fact. 

Arnold visited the United States twice, late 
in life. Itis pleasant to find that after these 
visits he writes somewhat differently of Amer- 
ica. At any rate he gives us some oppor- 
tunities to test our temper of mind, whether 
we are able to reduce a question of offence to 
a question of fact. Some will continue to 
think that there is much in Arnold’s writings 
relative to kinds and degrees of civilization, 
to the relations of culture and democracy, and 
so relative to America, which is open to criti- 
cism. 

Speaking of the belief of Frenchmen, how- 
ever, regarding the achievement and position 
of France among civilized nations, Arnold re- 


| marks in his essay on democracy: ‘‘I believe 


it more profitable for a Frenchman to con- 
sider the part of delusion contained in it; for 
an Englishman, the part of truth.’’ And in 
America it is perhaps more than desirable, 
that the classes, to whom the work of Uni- 
versity Extension is especially addressed, 
should be led to read Arnold’s writings rela- 
tive to kinds and degrees of civilization, to 
the relations of culture and democracy, and 
so relative to America, with the idea of con- 
sidering the part of truth contained in them 
rather than the part of delusion. For the 
part of truth contained in them is a kind of 
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truth that is likely to do more service to a | 


larger class in America perhaps than in most 
countries, because a class not only whose 


need for it is great, but who are in certain | 


respects more able to apply it. National 
success to Arnold was always a question of 
the quality of the people whom the national 
life fosters. 


Not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires; 
But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well;’’ 


And this is a belief for which University 
Extension stands. 


ARTHUR W. CoLTon. 


BayarRD Taytor. By Albert H. Smyth. 
[American Men of Letters Series.] Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1896. Pp. 320, with Portrait. 


Bayard Taylor well deserves a plaee among | 


our American authors, for his books still live, 
now that nearly twenty years have passed 


since his death. He was a typical example of | 
| associates on the ‘‘ Port Folio,’’ the father of 
difficulties in education and opportunity, and | 
later on the pressure of work as a newspaper | 
His high ambition was to be recognized | 
as a poet, but he can hardly be said to have | 
realized that aim, while his novels are still of | 


energy and industry, overcoming alike early 


man. 


interest as capital sketches of local color in an 


unspoiled country, his native county in south- | 
His books of travel | 


eastern Pennsylvania. 
are even yet, in spite of lapse of years and 
changed conditions, popular, and his transla- 
tion of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’’ is a monument of 
conscientious labor. 


ures and for its success. That he died in Ber- 
lin as the American Minister to Germany was 
part of the irony of fate, for the man who la- 
bored so diligently to make his countrymen 
familiar with the great masterpiece of German 


literature, fell at the very threshold of his | 


unfinished structure, a Life of Goethe, that 
would, he hoped, establish his name as an 
author alike in Germany and in his native 
country. 

American himself to the backbone, Bay- 
ard Taylor saw countries and men in a clear 
and impersonal fashion, so that we can still 
read with advantage his books of travel, 
whether of Europe or the Far East, of Iceland, 
—his visit there is still remembered alike by 
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That his work was | 
necessarily fragmentary was the result of hard | 
necessity, but Professor Smyth shows that his | 
life was well worth describing alike for its fail- | 
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natives and ewtinenes of Africa or Asia. 
As a lecturer he belonged to a genus that has 
long since disappeared, the Lyceum orator; 
yet his audiences always carried away some- 


| thing of value, and his instruction was given 


in an attractive way that made him deservedly 
popular. The time and labor thus expended 
were, however, a serious drain upon his 
strength and his ability to do his best 
work. 

That he was no hurried worker is attested 


| by the fact that he conceived the idea of trans- 


lating Faust as early as 1850, that he began to 


| work at it in earnest in 1863, and that he fin- 
| ished it in 1870. 


In the long interval he gave 
six hundred lectures, published nine volumes, 
and did as much newspaper work as his fellow- 


| laborers who have left little or no permanent 
| contribution to our literature. 
' merit in his last biographer that he has so told 


It is no small 


the story of Bayard Taylor’s literary life, that 
he has in no way trespassed on the ‘‘ Life and 


| Letters’ by Taylor’s widow. Professor Smyth 


has prefaced his modest volume with a brief out- 
line of the literary history of Pennsylvania, 
which well deserves commendation for its clear, 
incisive statement of the growth of American 


| letters from the novels of Charles Brockden 


Brown, of the work of Joseph Dennie and his 


all American magazines, and of the prestige 
of Philadelphia as the literary, as well as the 
political and commercial, capital of the country 
in its early days, for Bayard Taylor’s life is 
closely interwoven with the social conditions 
of his native State and of its metropolis, as 
well as of his birth-place and home in Chester 
County, with which his novels have made us 
all familiar, and it is as a contribution to a 
better knowledge of local literary history, that 
this part of Professor Smyth’s book is well 
worth commendation. Less to be commended 
is his use of archaic words, even when they 
have good authority back of them,—‘‘ quin- 
train,’’ ‘‘apoplexed,’’ ‘‘rother,’’ ‘‘schedi- 
asm,’’ ‘‘thwart,’’ ‘‘sustension,’’ are perhaps 
good enough in a dictionary, but they do 
not lend clearness to a text that in the 


main has the merit of directness and sim- 


plicity. 
The literary life of Bayard Taylor is not a 
bright or cheerful page in our growing roll of 


| American men of letters, but none the less 


does it deserve being bold, and Professor 
Smyth has done his part with commendable 
industry and zeal. The place of Bayard Tay- 
lor in our literature will be raised again from 
partial oblivion by this very satisfactory state- 
ment of what he did and of the conditions 
under which he-did it. 
J. G. RosENGARTEN. 
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‘* Weir of Hermiston ’’ is only a fragment, and hence 
cannot be judged with that assurance with which the 
critic approaches a completed work. Whether it is to 
rank as high in a critical estimate of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s works as Mr. Sidney Colvin predicts, is a 
question that must be left to time for decision, but it 
can scarcely ever have the genera] popularity of the fin- 
ished novels. Although the fragment consumes 242 
printed pages it would seem from the sketch of the com- 
pleted plot furnished by the novelist’s step-daughter, 
Mrs. Strong, that only a fair beginning had been made, 
for nearly all the projected incidents remain untold. 

It is, of course, a matter of regret that the author was 
not spared to finish the work. The death of a man like 
Stevenson isin itself an irreparable loss to literature, 
and ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston ’’ was planned with a powerful 
plot. But it would not have been a pleasant tale. Ste- 
venson demonstrated in ‘‘ The Ebb Tide”’ that he could 
take the offscourings of humanity and give them some 
power of appeal to our sympathies, and we know him 
well enough to be sure that even a story of illicit love 
would not be repellent in his handling. Yet ‘‘ Weir of 
Hermiston ’’ could scarcely have been a novel to re-read 
and linger over fondly asare ‘“‘ Kidnapped ”’ and ‘‘ David 
Balfour.’’ We who have fallen in love with the two 
girls in ‘‘ David Balfour’’ (and whoever read that novel 
without becoming a victim to the charms of these alto- 
gether splendid maidens?) had heard with delight that 
there was to be another Scotch girl in ‘‘ Weir of Hermis- 
ton,’’? and had hoped for a similar treat from the man 
who has created so few women and yet created them so 
divinely. We are scarcely more than introduced to 
Christina Elliott, and bewitching enough the little 
coquette is at first glance, but the charm is gone after a 
very few pages; andas for Archie Weir himself he is a 
prig, and the most soaring virtues cannot make a prig 
attractive. The best character in the book is the old 
Justice Clerk, the coarse-grained, iron-handed father of the 





of sitting in judgment at the trial of his own son for 
murder. Kirstie, the old housekeeper, is the true Scotch 


woman that Stevenson has sketched for us aforetime. To , 
her rugged virtue is added a pathos because of heralmost | 


fantastic devotion to her young master. As the book 


was written by Stevenson it follows that the style is | 


beautiful, but we seem to detect some irregularities 
which would have been pruned away in a revision by 
that conscientious, fastidious, inexorable critic of his 
own work. The book is published by Scribners. 


‘“‘The Damnation of Thereon Ware’’ 
Kimball) is the American name of Harold Frederic’s 


last novel. And very complete the damnation was. The | 


book is called ‘‘Illuminations’’ in England. The 
illuminations cause the damnation. The Rev. Thereon 

fare was a Methodist minister in a small town in 
Western New York. 


comparatively decent fellow in a negative way, but with 
the first ‘‘illuminations,’’ which were in the nature of 
advanced Biblical criticism, he to fall away. He 
suffered no pangs for his defection, endured none of the 
struggle which made the case of Robert Elsmere a tragedy. 
He rejoiced in the new light and became very proud of 


his skepticism, while at the same time he continued to | 
The 


preach and draw his salary without compunction. 
next illumination came from a beautiful young woman 
with red hair, who was born of Irish parents, but called 
herself a ‘‘ Greek,’’ which, as she explained to the Rev. 
Mr. Ware, meant that she espoused the religion of beauty. 


(Stone and | 


He should never have been a | 
minister, for he was selfish and weak toa contemptible | 
degree. So long as he remained in ignorance he wasa | 


(July, 


a married man, but he suffered no qualms on this account, 
and meditated an elopement with the young lady, who he 
hoped would buy a yacht for the easier accomplishment 
of this interesting design. Then came the last illumina- 
tion, also by the young lady, who told him that he was 
‘dishonest ’’ and a ‘‘ bore,’’ and that ‘‘ what he took to 
be improvement was degeneration.’’ For the first time 
Mr. Ware feels the pain of enlightenment. He went on 
a two-days’ debauch, and then rendered his first service 
to religion by quitting the ministry. In his remorse he 
tells a confidante that he was once a good man, but he is 
mistaken; he was never a good man; he was by nature a 
liar, a coward and a poltroon, whose best impulses had 
never been anything better than a vague sentimental 
yearning. 

It isn’t quite safe to say that any character in a novel is 
unnatural. The author is likely to tell you with a sneer 
that, this very character was taken directly from the life. 
Something of this sort happened in the case of ‘‘ Tess of the 
Durbervilles.’’ And Mr. Frederic may be able to assert 
that such a girl as Celia has lived in just such environ- 
ment as he depicts. We can only resort to Walter 
Bagehot’s remark on Shakespeare’s women, and say that 
we never happened to meet with Celia. 

The novel is sombre and open to objection from many 
sides. Itcan, for instance, scarcely find much favor with 
the religious denomination whose traits and customs give 
local color to it. And it almost seems a pity to make 
such an utterly contemptible creature as Thereon Ware 
the hero of any novel. An aggravation of this offence is 
that none of the subsidiary characters is thoroughly 
admirable. Several of them are attractive, but there is 
much to palliate in the case of each. Notwithstanding 
all this, the book is a work of powerful creative imagina- 
tion; in literary style and philosophic tone it is not 
unworthy of comparison with some of George Eliot’s 
work. ~~ 

In a time of self-conscious intellectual awakening, 
when the masses seem to believe that education and cul- 


hero, for whom the author had prepared the tragic fate | ture imply a hectic striving after increased knowledge, 


it is good to take account of such a thoroughly whole- 
some, wise book as Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s ‘‘ Essays 
on Nature and Culture’’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.). The 
title of one of the essays is ‘‘ Unhasting, Unresting,’’ 
and the words might be inscribed on the title-page as 
the text and motto of the entire volume. Beginning 
with a chapter on ‘‘The Art of Arts,’’ by which he 
means the art of living, Mr. Mubie proceeds to reiterate, 
in various forms, the doctrine that the one important 
thing is to so live that we may realize the world and 


| ourselves, and that all true culture is but a development 


of that which is within us. It is a lesson which we 
sorely need to learn, that all the books and literary clubs 
in the world cannot give us real culture, that while we 
should be ‘‘ unresting ” in our pursuit of knowledge we 
should likewise be ‘‘ unhasting,’’ for it is only to the 
tranquil mind that knowledge can bring its blessings. 
It is not sufficient to grow, we must likewise ripen. 
‘*The master in any department is not he who has its 
facts at his fingers’ ends, but he who commands its 
inward power and has the secret of its perfection in his 
heart.”’ 

The essays are written in that simple, direct, natural 
style which has endeared Mr. Mabie’s literary essays to 
so many readers, a style which is itself the product of 
the best culture. = 

‘*Outlines of Social Theology’’ (Macmillan) is the 
message of a twentieth century man to the twentieth 


| century. President Hyde believes that the Christianity 
| of Christ and His disciples was pre-eminently a social 
| movement and that the emphasis hitherto of the individ- 
| ualistic aspect of theology has been excessive, and disas- 
The young minister learned a great many things from 

her which he should not have learned, seeing that he was | 


trous to Christianity. This volume is in consequence a 
contribution distinctively to social theology. 
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Readers of the author’s luminous articlesin magazines | 


will not be surprised to find this book letting in new 
light from psychology and sociology upon some dark 
places of theology. The origin of man, the doctrine of 
original sin, the scope of prayer, the question of church 
unity, and the larger relations of theology to anthro- 
pology and sociology are discussed with a freshness and 
frankness rarely found in theological treatises. There is 
no ‘‘ padding ’’ in the book. Nota page could be spared, 
and not a page should be passed lightly over even though 
the too modest author does advise the general reader to 
omit the technical philosophical discussion in the first 
and last chapters. Clergymen at sea, as most clergymen 
are, in the vast literature of sociology and conscious, as 
clergymen are gradually becoming, of the vital connec- 
tion between sociology and theology can ill afford to let 
this important work of a gifted interpreter of Christianity 
to the dawning century slip by unread. 


Before Mr. Stephen Crane became famous in two 
worlds as the author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,’’ 
he had written a story of low life in New York City, 
which is now published in book form by Edward Arnold 
under the title of ‘‘George’s Mother.’’ Many of the 
traits of the more famous volume are discernible in this 
earlier production. There is the same inconsequential 
dialogue, the same grotesque dialect derived from the 
author’s inner consciousness, the same crude literary 


workmanship, and withal the same unusual power of | 


analyzing the human mind under emotion. Why a 
brewery should ‘‘ seem a great bird flying,’’ and why a 
man should ‘‘ fall with a yellow crash,’’ are questions too 
deep for the mere critic. The descriptions are anything 
but vivid and the similes are forced. But the moment 
the author begins to tell how a man felt under certain 
unusual conditions he is on sure ground and his gift must 
be admitted. The story in itself is neither important nor 
pleasant. 


‘A Strange, Sad Comedy’’ (The Century Co.) is 
Molly Elliot Seawell’s latest contribution to current | 


fiction. 
too bizarre to be ‘‘sad.’’? Mr. Romaine would be worth 
knowing in real life, but the author has not convinced 
us of the possibility that such a man could exist in 
real life. His death is described with power, but, like 
his life, it is incredible. Miss Seawell is a southern 


woman, and is supposed to speak with authority on the | 
subject of southern girls, but it is improbable that many 
of her countrywomen will agree with her in pronounc- | 


ing Letty Corbin ‘‘a perfect type’’ of the girl that lives 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
like to believe better things. Old Colonel Corbin would 
be more interesting if we had not met him so frequently 


in stories and plays founded on southern life; the simple- | 
minded, gallant, pompous Virginia gentleman “of the | 


old school’? has become ubiquitous, and hence lacks 


the charm of novelty. This is a summer story, and | 
should probably not be taken too seriously. If it lacks | 


distinctive positive merits, it at least does not sin against 
good taste. It is innocent of the unsavory elements 
that win success for many current novels. 


T. Bailey Saunders, M. A., has translated and edited 
Schopenhauer’s ‘‘ The Art of Controversy,’’ together with 
other posthumous papers. The cynic and _ pessimist 


speaks in all of it, and almost any paragraph taken at | 
random will show the philosopher in his characteristic | 
mood of mingled shrewd sense and irony: ‘‘ Contradic- 

tion and contention irritate a man into exaggerating his | 


statement. By contradicting your opponent you may 


drive him into extending beyond its proper limits a | 


statement which, at all events within those limits and in 


itself, is true; and when you refute this exaggerated 
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The comedy is ‘‘strange’’ enough, but a little | 


At least we should | 


form of it, you look as though you had refuted his 
original statement.’? The volume includes Schopen- 
hauer’s ‘‘aphorisms’’ on ‘‘ the wisdom of life,’’ senten- 
tious utterances from his bitter distorted wisdom, as, for 
instance, ‘‘if we were not all of us exaggeratedly inter- 
ested in ourselves, life would be so uninteresting that no 
one could endure it.’? Macmillan is the American 
publisher. 


W. T. Brewster, A. M., of Columbia University, is 
the author of ‘‘ Studies in Structure and Style’’ (Mac- 
millan), a book of selections from the prose writings of 
Froude, Stevenson, John Morley, Matthew Arnold, 
James Bryce, Ruskin and Newman, together with an 
elaborate analysis of the structure of each selection. The 
teacher of rhetoric who follows the plan slavishly will of 
necessity be a bad teacher, because mechanical, but as 
giving suggestions for a plan of work the book is excel- 
lent, for the author says truly that while style cannot be 
taught, much can be done to make pupils improve the 
structural arrangement of their essays. And there is no 
better way of accomplishing this than that of drilling 
them in the methods of the most skillful prose writers. 


Since the death of the admirable Sherlock Holmes, 
Conan Doyle has written so many indifferent tales that 
his friends had begun to despair of him, but ‘‘ The Ex- 
ploits of Brigadier Gerard’’ is almost worthy of the 
writer’s palmy days. The exploits are related by the 
old soldier himself, who had served in younger days 
under the great Napoleon. He is garrulous and egotisti- 
cal, as active men are likely to become when they 
grow old and have only the past to live in, but we can 
bear with the boastings of a man who has so much to 
boast of as the brave Etinne Gerard. The book is a col- 
lection of short stories published at various times, but 
the doughty Brigadier’s personality is strong enough to 
bind them in a connected narrative, which gives us a 
pretty fair idea of the best years of the worthy warrior’s 
life. D. Appleton & Co. 


Uhland was not the most inspired of the German lyric 
poets, but his ballads and romances have a warm place 
in the affections of all who care for medizvalism and 
tender sentiment. Every German reader includes seleo- 
tiors from his poems, and tbe student forms an early 
acquaintance with such ballads as ‘‘ Das Schloss am 
Meere’’ and ‘‘ Der Wirtin Toéchterlein,’’ and never en- 
tirely loses his affection for their quaint beauty and pic- 
turesque melancholy. An attractive edition of selections 
has just been edited by Waterman T. Hewett, Ph. D., 
and published by Macmillan. It is well adapted to be 
either a library volume or a text-book, as it contains a 
biographical sketch, notes, bibliography and chronologi- 
cal index. 


Macmillan & Co., of New York, following the example 
of the London firm of the same name in becoming an 
incorporated company, have reorganized and transferred 
their business to a stock company, and will be known 
hereafter as The Macmillan Company. 


A text-book published by Silver, Burdett & Company is 
a translation of Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,’’ together 
with a biographical sketch of the author. The book is 
by Euretta A. Hoyles, with an introduction by Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt. 


** Julius Cesar’’ and ‘‘Timon of Athens” are the 
latest additions to The Temple Shakespeare. 


“The Wife’s Vow,”’ by M. W. Lewis, is published by 
W. 5S. Fortescue & Co., Philadelphia. 
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University Extension News 
and Announcements. 





At the time of going to press the following courses 
have been arranged for the autumn of 1896: Association 
Local, Clarence G. Child, on the ‘‘ Literature of the 
Seventeenth Century;’? Germantown, William H. 
Goodyear on ‘‘Italian Art and Paintings of the Old 
Masters;’’ South Philadelphia, Charles A. Young on 
Astronomy; West Park Centre, ‘‘ Debt of the Nine- 
teenth Century to Egypt;’’ West Philadelphia, Louis 
Bevier, ‘‘Six American Poets;’’ Camden, N.J , William 
H. Goodyear, ‘‘ Italian Art and Paintings of the Old 
Masters;’’ Elizabeth, N. J., Edward T. Devine, 
‘* Representative Americans;’’ Riverton, N. J., Joseph 
French Johnson, Current Topics; Riverton, N. J., 
Albert H. Smyth, English Literature; Sharon, Pa., John 
W. Perrin, ‘France in the Nineteenth Century.’’ 

The following courses have been arranged for the 
winter term: Association Local (American Society), 
Graham Wallas; Association Local, Graham Wallas; 
Association Local, Hilaire Belloc, ‘‘ French Revolution ;’’ 
Germantown, Graham Wallas; South Philadelphia, E. 
P. Cheyney, ‘‘Central Europe in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury;’’ West Park, Albert H. Smyth, American Litera- 
ture; Brooklyn Institute, Hilaire Belloc, ‘‘ Representative 
Frenchmen;’’ Baltimore, Md., Hilaire Belloc, ‘‘ Repre- 
sentative Frenchmen;’’ Baltimore, Md., Graham Wallas, 
‘* The History and Character of English Institutions;’’ 
‘Camden, N. J., Graham Wallas, ‘‘ The Story of the 
English Towns;’’ Burlington, N. J., Hilaire Belloc, 
‘* The French Revolution;’’ Elizabeth, N. J., William 
Francis Magie, Physics; Riverton, N. J., Henry W. 
Elson, ‘‘ The Great Republic in Its Youth.’’ 


The plan of study in the Summer Meetings of the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing is one which the society has strongly recommended 
to its centres, that is to say the plan of pursuing a gen- 
eral course of systematic study throughout a period of 
years by means of a sequence of lectures on related topics. 
The West Park Centre in selecting Professor Goodyear’s 
course on the ‘‘ Debt of the Nineteenth Century to 
Egypt’’ has had this plan in view; this course naturally 
begins a study of the history of civilization. 


Professor Goodyear recommends as a book of prepara- 
tion for his lectures on Egypt, Mariette’s ‘‘ Outlines of | 


Ancient Egyptian History,’’ translated and edited by M. 
Broderick. London: Gilbert & Rivington. 


The Summer Meeting at the University of Cambridge, 


which will begin July 30 and end August 24, promises to | 


be one of the most interesting of English Summer Meet- 


ings. The scheme of work comprises: (1) Four short 


general courses on aspects of evolution bearing upon the 
subjects of the full courses; (2) full courses of twelve 
lectures and classes; (3) laboratory demonstrations; (4) 
single lectures, or series of two or three lectures, upon 
topics of general and special interest. The general pur- 


pose of the short courses will be to present aspects of | 


evolution in different departments of knowledge. They 
will consist of three lectures each. 
twelve lectures and classes (or in the case of science, 


laboratory demonstrations) will be given in various | 
branches of Natural Science, History, Economics, Litera- | 


ture, Artand Education. The treatment will, as far as 
possible, be such as to illustrate evolutionary growth. 


The Brooklyn Eagle publishes a long and interesting 
account of some recent discoveries made in Italian eccle- 
siastical architecture by Professor William H. Goodyear, 


Full courses of 
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who will lecture under the auspices of the University 
Extension Society next year. . 

More than a year ago Professor Goodyear submitted to 
the Brooklyn Institute a proposition to make a careful 
study suggested by certain observations which he had 
made in earlier years, and under the auspices of the 
Institute he set out together with an expert photog- 
rapher. We make the following excerpts from the 
article in the Eagle: 

‘*In the year 1870 William Henry Goodyear, then a 
young man of twenty-four, was on a short trip in Italy, 
atter three years of post-graduate study in the German 
universities. Pisa chanced to be the first town that he 
visited. Pisa has three great buildings, the cathedral, 
the baptistry and the leaning tower. The young man 
stood in the public square one day examining these 
buildings, when he turned from the tower to the cath- 
edral and was struck with a hitherto unobserved slope 
of the first cornice. Ruskin, in one of his books, had 
recorded the same optical effect, but had left the ques- 
tion open whether the cornice really sloped or the arches 
underneath it fell. He ventured the opinion that the 
facade of the cathedral had settled. Not so young 
Goodyear. ‘ Not knowing what the slope in the cornice 
meant or how it got there,’ says he, ‘I went around the 
city looking at the walls and the buildings. Finally I 
came across a little church known as San Stefano Out- 
side the Walls, and I noticed a cornice with large arches 
at one end and constantly diminishing ones toward the 
other. It occurred to me that I should go inside that 
building. I did so and found a tremendous scheme of 
dropping arches—all ina little village church that is 
never visited by foreigners. It gave me the hint that 
something of the kind was going on in Pisa cathedral.’ 

‘*Mr. Goodyear returned to Pisa and spent a week in 
observations and measurements. His work established 
several conclusions in his own mind. First, that the 
cornice does slope. Second, that there is a correspond- 
ing drop in arches, producing on the beholder a double 
optical effect. Third, the west front of the cathedral 
leans forward from the perpendicular about fifteen 
inches. Fourth, that the heavy middle string course ot 
the side walls is oblique by construction. Fifth, that 
the galleries of the interior are oblique by construction. 
Sixth, that all the columns are inclined from the perpen- 
dicular by construction, that the piers of the large 
arches at the junction of transept and nave have a curv- 
ing bend, and that the southern wall of the cathedral 
curves concavely to the observer. In a word, young 
Goodyear found himself projected into a topsy turvy 
world, in which laws of architecture were set at open 
defiance, where almost every straight line was curved 


| and almost every curved line looked straight, and where 


the evidence of the eye and the evidence of the meas- 
uring rod constantly contradicted each other. 

** He realized at once that no theory of masonry thrust 
or of settling foundations could account for the strange 
phenomena. He determined to visit edifices in other 
parts of Italy to ascertain if the Pisan style of arehitec- 
ture were peculiar to that town.’’ 

The results of these early observations were pub- 
lished in an essay which Professor Charles Eliot Norton 
pronounced ‘‘the most important contribution ’’ to the 
subject of medieval architecture ‘ since Ruskin’s ‘Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,’ ’’ and it was for a more scientific 
demonstration of his discoveries that the recent expedi- 
tion was organized and conducted. Professor Good- 
year’s success exceeded his most sanguine hopes. To go 
into the technicalities of his finds would consume more 
space than we have to give, but the conclusions are that 
‘*the medisval builders used curved lines, leaning 
facades, bulging cornices, the dropped arch, rising pave- 
ments and convergence of walls with somewhat different 
effects as demanded by the time and the occasion, but all 
to one common purpose, viz., to deceive the eye by play- 
ing on the sense of perspective. Of the fine lords and 
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ladies, the substantial burghers and their wives and the | 


laboring folk who passed in and out of church doors, 
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| 


few if any knew that ‘things were not what they | 


seemed;’ that the mighty proportions of the edifice and 
the dim vastness of the interior could be attributed to 
the Brobdignagian tricks of the architect, and that where 
reverence was deepest and awe most profound there illu- 
sion was doing its most perfect work. Yet such was the 
case. Moreover this art of perspective building was not 


the invention of the Christian centuries, though Chris- | 


tian builders may have carried it to a high degree of 
development. It has not been found markedly in Gothic 
structures. 
particularly in that portion of the Romanesque which 
drew inspiration directly from Byzantine sources. Thus 
it was in some measure the child of the Greek style, that 
style which gives us the curvilinear refinements of the 

*arthenon and the subtleties of the temple of Theseus. 
And to go back to the mother of civilization, it would 
seem that the Greeks themselves owed their knowledge 
ef the style to the Egyptians, who on the other hand 
— in certain instances to have transmitted it direct 
to Italy.”’ 


Summer Meeting Notes. 


Col. Homer B. Sprague, whose name was omitted by 
an oversight from the list of Summer Meeting lecturers, 
published in the June CITIZEN, will lecture on the 
evening of July 10. Subject: Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius 
Ceesar.”’ 


Professor William Cranston Lawton is another lec- 
turer already well-known to Summer Meeting students, 
whose name should have appeared last month. His 
subjects and dates are as follows: July 23, at 12 o’clock, 
‘* The General Character of Latin Literature ;’’ July 24, 
at 12 o’clock, ‘‘Catallus’s Wanderyear, with a Glance 
at His Friendships ;’ July 22, at 8 p. m., ‘‘ Personal 
and Political Character of Cicero.’’ 


Professor William A. Hammond’s course will begin 
one day later than is indicated in the June list, viz., 
July 7, instead of July 6. The course is of three lec- 
tures, and will be delivered at 12 m., closing on July 9. 
Subject : ‘‘ Philosophy in Rome.’’ 


Dr. Ernst Riess, who was announced for 12 m., July 
9, will lecture at the same hour on July 27. Subject : 
‘Social and Religious Conditions in the Roman Empire 
from Hadrian to Severus.’’ 


A slight change of dates has been made necessary in 
Mr. Belloc’s evening course on the ‘‘ French Revolution.”’ 
It will begin as originally indicated on July 9, and the 
remaining four lectures will be given on consecutive 
evenings, July 14-17. 


Bicycle riders may take notice that ample provision is 
made for the safe storage of bicycles at the University in 
racks which are under lock and key. A deposit of 
twenty-five cents is required for the key supplied to 
each person using the room, but no rental is charged. 


Three or more lawn tennis courts will be placed at the 
disposal of students. Nets and balls will be furnished, 
but players are requested to supply racquets. Suitable 
space for courts will also be given to those whe wish to 
furnish their own nets. 


It reached its acme in the Romanesque and | 
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For the first Saturday of the Summer Meeting (July 
11), an excursion is planned to Valley Forge. Full par- 
ticulars will be given in the daily papers and at the 
Summer Meeting. 

On the second Saturday (July 18) there will be a 
botanical excursion. Shorter field excursions will also 
be made on other days. 

On the third Saturday (July 25) there will be a 
steamer excursion, giving an opportunity to see the 
upper and lower Delaware. The trip will include a 
view of Cramp’s Ship Yards, Treaty Monument at Shacka- 
maxon, Treaty Island, the new Delaware River Bridge, 
Riverton and other beautiful suburbs on the upper 
Delaware, an ocean going steamer sailing for Liverpool, 
and League Island, Fort Mifflin and other interesting 
points in the lower river. 


The Committee on Programs, of the American Asso- 


| ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 


announce that Miss Helen Kellar with her teacher Miss 
Sullivan will be present at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, from July 
1-10. On the afternoon of July 8a brief introductory 
paper by Miss Fuller, of the Horace Mann School, will 
be followed by a short talk from Miss Kellar on ‘‘ The 
Value of Speech to the Deaf.’’? Dr. Witmer will conduct 
the students in the Psychology Department to this insti- 
tution. 


On June 21 the following students had enrolled for 
the Summer Meeting: George R. Abrams, Salisbury, 
Conn.; L. J. Ashmore, Philadelphia; Elizabeth Baer, 
Philadelphia; Mary B. Beale, Norfolk, Va.; Kate Dar- 
ling Bickings, Roxborough, Philadelphia; Philip M. 
Bicklé, Gettysburg, Pa.; George F. Bishop, Philadel- 
phia; Edith D. Black, Philadelphia; Viola Boddie, 
Greensboro, N. C.; M. Irene Boyer, Pottstown, Pa.; 
Sarah E. Bradshaw, Philadelphia; Joseph S. Briggs, 
Philadelphia; Emme S. Brimmer, Lancaster, Pa.; Luise 
D. Brinkman, Philadelphia; Avarene L. Budd, Mount 
Holly, N. J.; J. F. Byler, Philadelphia; Katharine 
B. Camp, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Francis Lewis Cardozo, 
Washington, D. C.; E. C. Coker, Darlington, S. C.; 
Samuel R. Colladay, Philadelphia; E. A. Coulter, Dan- 
ville, Pa.; Frances D. Cope, Germantown; Reba S. Caw- 
ley, Haddonfield, N. J.; Carrie W. Cummins, Philadel- 
phia; W. W. Dewees, Westtown, Pa.; Samuel H. Dean, 
Mt. Carmel, Pa.;Mrs. Ethel W. Danley, California, Pa. ; 
Katharine T. Dever, Philadelphia; Anna J. Davis, Phila- 
delphia; John B. De Motte, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Mrs. M. 
E. Eastwood, Philadelphia; Cora E. Elliott, Lauden- 
berg, Pa ; Abel J. Evans, Philadelphia; Amanda Elliott, 
Chicago, Ill.; Burton S. Fox, Wheaton, Ill.; Margaret 
A. Flynn, Ridgway, Pa.; E. Gertrude Fosnaught, Har- 
risburg, Pa ; MissS. J. Fry, Philadelphia; O. A. Ful- 
mer, Perkasie, Pa.; H. E. Gehman, Ephrata, Pa.; Henry 
V. Gummere, Philadelphia; J. H. Gamewell, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; May C. Gerhard, Philadelphia; Ella T. 


| Gause, Rahway, N. J.; Alice B. Garnett, Philadelphia; 


J. Wetherill Hutton, Barnesville, Ohio; Emily G. 
Hunt, M. D., Philadelphia; Susan B. Harvey, Wawa, 
Pa.; R. S. Hooker, Philadelphia; Lawrence C. Hull, 
Lawrencville, N. J.; Clara M. Herzog, Lancaster, 
Pa.; W. H. Jefferys, Philadelphia; Alberta M. John- 
son, Berwyn, Pa.; Mary A. Jones, Chester, Pa.; 
William Hamilton Kirk, Nashville, Tenn.; Es- 
ther Kuhn, Philadelphia; F. B. Kline, Philadel- 
phia; Elizabeth Kauffman, Philadelphia; F. Mortimer 
Lawrence, Philadelphia; Ida M. Lind, Lancaster, Pa; 
Thomas Bond Lindsay, Boston, Mass.; C. M. Lowe, 
Tiffin, Ohio; Emma J. Longstreth, Philadelphia; 
Margaret Maguire, Philadelphia; John D. Mahoney, 
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Philadelphia; E. W. Martindell, Hulmeville, Pa.; Ger- 
trude Mendenhall, Guilford College, N. C.; Ellen Morris, 
Philadelphia; C. F. Michener, Philadelphia; Joseph 
Miller, Norristown, Pa.; Sara E. Martin, Berwyn, Pa.; 
G. F. W. Mark, Northeast, Pa.; Mrs. Fanny C. Mundy, 


Suffolk, Va.; Anna J. McKeag, Chambersburg, Pa.; | 


Rose F. McDide, Philadelphia; Charles F. McClumpha, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; George Oliver Nelson, Nelsonville, 
N. J.; Rebecca Neelans, Philadelphia; Louis Nusbaum, 


Mrs. 0. E. Pugh, Clarion, Pa.;E. B. Powers, Bridesburg, 
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(July, 


While director of the first experiment station in this 
country valuable investigations were set on foot. 

"In 1882-83, Professor Atwater spent some time in 
Europe working in biological chemistry,—in Munich, 
Heidelberg and elsewhere. In 1887, when the act was 
passed by Congress providing for the establishment of 


| experiment stations all over the Union, provision was 


likewise made for a central bureau in connection with 


: € | the Department of Agriculture in Washington for the 
Philadelphia; Howard W. Pyle, Philadelphia; Louise | 
R. Parm, Wilmington, Del.; C. E. Pugh, Clarion, Pa.; | 


Pa.; Mary B. Paxon, Philadelphia; Viola Pyne, Phila- | 


delphia; Louis J. Palmer, Pottstown, Pa.; Ernest E. 


Prevost, Philadelphia; Miss Laura E. Patterson, Phila- | 


delphia; Helen S. Quimby, Suffolk, Va; Rev. A. Roeder, 
Vineland, N.J.; J. B. Rendall, Lincoln University, 
Pa.; Anna E. Redifer, State College, Pa.; Mary W. 
Rorer, Glenside, Pa.; El!a Robb, Merion Station, 
Pa.; Bertha R. Rhode, Philadelphia; Laura V. Stiles, 
Philadelphia; J. Russel Smith, Jenkintown, Pa.; Mary 


| but was made special agent of the department. 


scientitic co-ordination of the work of these institutions. 
Professor Atwater was called in 1888 to organize this 
establishment, to which by his advice the name of 
‘Office of Experiment Stations’ was given; and he 
continued in charge of it until 1891. By this time the 
office was in good working order and its success assured; 
but the work had increased so that he could not continue 
his supervision and at the same time attend to his duties 
in Middletown. He therefore resigned the directorship, 
In 1894 


| he was put in charge of an important branch of the 


8. Shriver, Flourtown, Pa.; Robert C. String, Philadel- 


phia; Mrs. J, Curtis Smith, Philadelphia; Ellen Sentner, 


Philadelphia; Laura Straley, Burlingame, Pa.; Augusta | 
N. Schmidt, Philadelphia; Warren Shinn, Philadelphia; 


H. M. Stephens, Carlisle, Pa.; Elizabeth Scheel, Phila- 


ling, Philadelphia; George W. Twitmyer, Honesdale, 
Pa.; Ella M. Taylor, Philadelphia; E. S. Tichener, 
Macon, Ga.; Alice Trimble, Philadelphia; Esther M. 
Venables, Philadelphia; Elda W. Williams, Berwyn, Pa. ; 
Miss H. J. Wright, Philadelphia; Miss L. Weikert, New 
York City, Mrs. J. E. Woodrbidge, Chester, Pa.; Mary 
L. Yarnall, Yeadon, Pa. 

In addition to these twenty-seven teachers from 
Mt. Carmel have signified that they will probably be in 
attendance. This enrollment of one hundred and fifty 
students two weeks in advance of the opening of the 
Summer Meeting indicates a very satisfactory attendance. 


work of the Department of Agriculture, that of the 
investigation into the nutritive value of foods.’’ 

He has published more than one hundred and fifty 
articles, most of them on scientific investigations. His 
book, ‘‘ Methods and Results of Investigation on the 


| Chemistry and Economy of Food,’’ was published in 
delphia; C. A. Stuck, Odell, Ill.; Mrs. Edmund Stir- | 


1895 by the government. 
‘Tn his class-room Professor Atwater is an earnest, 
enthusiastic teacher. The casual acquaintance finds him 


| affable and courteous, with an ever ready interest in 


anything which pertains to the advancement of the 
social conditions of mankind.”’ 


The Inaugural Lecture. 


In order that all the Summer Meeting students may 
hear the inaugural lecture it has been scheduled for the 


| evening of the first Monday of the session, instead of for 


Arrangements will be made for special afternoon | 
bicycle trips if there are sufficient students present who | 


desire to make these trips. 


the preceding Saturday as heretofore. Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, M.A., of Oxford University, England, will 
deliver the lecture at Howard Houston Hall, University 


| of Pennsylvania, on Monday, July 6, at 8 p. m., hissub- 


chology in the Summer Meeting would do well to | 
read in preparation for their work Ziehen’s ‘‘ Introduc- | 
tion to the Study of Physiological Psychology,’’ and | 


Scripture’s ‘‘ Thinking, Feeling and Doing.”’ 


The Review of Reviews for June contains an interesting | 


article entitled ‘‘ The People’s Food—A Great National 
Inquiry,’’ which describes the work which is being 
done by Professor W. O. Atwater at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, in Connecticut. As Professor Atwater is to lecture 
on food-stuffs at the Summer Meeting, a brief extract 
pertaining to his life and personality should be in- 
teresting to our readers. ‘‘ Wilbur Olin Atwater was 
born in Johnsburg, N. Y., May 3, 1844. He was theson 
of aclergyman. The most of his early life was spent in 
Vermont. He was graduated at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., and after teaching in high schools, 
spent two years in graduate study in the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale Coll.ge, receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1869. The next two years he 
spent in Europe studying chemistry and allied branches 
of science in the Universities of Leipsic and Berlin, 


making physiological and agricultural chemistry a spe- | 


cialty and visiting experiment stations and other insti- 
tutions in Germany and elsewhere. 


From 1871 to 1873 | 


he held the chair of chemistry in the East Tennessee | 


University at Knoxville. In 1873 he accepted the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry in the Maine State College at 
Orono, but after only one term’s service was recalled to 
Wesleyan University, where he has been professor of 
chemistry continually to the present time.’’ 


a | sect being “The R in ok Os ‘ vilieation,?? 
It is suggested that beginners in the study of Psy- | — wig sae wes me @ Ce ae 


Admission to this lecture is free by ticket and tickets 
may be procured now from the office of the University 
Extension Society, 111 South Fifteenth street, Philadel- 
phia. 


Manual and Syllabus in Psychology. 


The especially prepared Manual and Syllabus will 
greatly improve the work of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy this summer, in comparison with that which has 
been done at previous meetings. These have been pre- 
pared for the Summer Meeting by Dr. Witmer, the pro- 
fessor in charge of the department, with the aid of two 
assistant instructors, Mr. Oliver Cornman and Mr. F. 
Edge Kavanaugh. A ‘‘ Manual of Simple Experiments 
Illustrating some Important Facts and Principles of Psy- 
chology’’ will be used in connection with the laboratory 
course on Experimental Psychology. The Manual will 
bein several parts. Part I is on the Dermal Sensations, 
Part IL on Visual Sensations, Part III on Auditory Sen- 
sations, and Part IV on the Measurement of the Time of 
Mental Phenomena. These several parts are designed 
for the use of students at the University of Pennsylvania, 
at Bryn Mawr College, and for such general courses as 
these at the Summer Meeting. All directions for properly 
carrying out the experiments contained in the Manual 
are given in the simplest form possible, and with such ex- 
plicit details as the author’s experience with college stu- 
dents in the Psychological Laboratory has shown to be 
essential. The experiments are further arranged and 


| classified under headings, so as to indicate the relation of 
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each particular experiment to the general principles of | lectures, given at Association Local Centre, in 1893. 
psychology involved. The Manual contains, forthe most | See Syllabus of a course of ten lectures on ‘‘ Experi- 
part, experiments that can be made by an untrained | mental Psychology with description of experiments to 
student of psychology at home, or carried out in class | be performed as a preparation for Class Work.’’ By 
demonstrations by instructors of psychology, without | Lightner Witmer, Ph D , University Extension Syllabi, 
costly and complicated apparatus. The instructor of | Series C, No. 14. Published by the American Society 
psychology who makes use of the Manual as a means of | for the Extension of University Teaching, Philadelphia. 
giving instruction, can exercise his judgment as to the | cae ee rs F 

extent to which he will employ these experiments in the 


development of fundamental psychological principles. ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 
They may be made to serve the purposes of a superticial 
and cursory outline, or of a somewhat extensive and 
thoroughgoing exposition of scientific principles. Both 


. : , MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
with the beginner and with the advanced student simple MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
illustrative experiments will be found to be pedagogically 
hest adapted to demonstrate the facts of the science of a ae ie eee se 
psychology and to unfold its general —— . 

A similar syllabus of experiments has been prepare 
for the ue child-psychology. These experiments MEMBERSHIP IM THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
are intended to introduce the student to current work in FOR THE 
child-psychology. The syllabus refers the = 
the current literature for an examination of methods F { j [ Uni if T hin 
and results. Practical experiments will be made with X g § 0 0 vers bat ° 
the members of the class, many of them being of such 
nature that they can with good result be performed Subscribers not only secure advantages for them- 
upon children in the school room. A careful study of | selves as stated below, but they assist others to profit 
physical and mental tests will be made and students | by the teaching of the Society. 
will be given an opportunity to observe mentally and A membership subscription of $5.00, to the Ameri- 
physically defective children and to examine the special | can Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
methods of instructing them. entitles the member to twelve coupons; a subscription 

The Manual of Experimental Psychology and Sylla- | of $10.00 to twenty-five coupons, each of which is 
bus of Child Psychology are a continuation in the | good for amy University Extension lecture in Philadel- 
departments of Perception and Child Psychology, of a | phia. The subscriber for $5.00 or $10.00 receives in 
series of illustrative experiments, first developed in | addition, for one year, the monthly journal of the 
connection with a University Extension Course of | Society The Citizen. 


Projection 


eee Lantern 


with 2000 Candle-power 
Self-Focusing Arc 
Electric Lamp. 


Our Self-Focusing Arc 
Electric Lamp 
is being extensively used in 
photo-engraving and for balcony 
and stage lights in theatres. 


The Projection Lantern in University Extension and other teaching holds so important a place, that 
not to use it whenever it can be used is to be behind the times. ; 

The Criterion Lantern is now generally coneeded to be the best made, as within its scope is every 
possible lantern illustration, from the simple projection of the usual lantern slide view to the highest class 
scientific demonstration. “ 

lllustration represents our latest ‘‘Criterion ”’ Lantern, Model B, with Self-Focusing Arc Electric Lamp. 

Future advertisements will represent the ‘‘Criterion’’ with other forms of illuminant, and in various 
combinations for various uses. All changes are easily made, without the use of tools. ! 

We will be pleased to send printed matter to, and correspond with, inquirers, and to show apparatus in 
operation at either of our New York offices, or at any of our agencies. 

We are making special efforts in the educational field. 

Our apparatus will be displayed in operation at Chautauqua Assembly during the summer. 


A : 
se Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. _ Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. J. B. Colt & Co. 


s7 Ss. Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa, 189 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 
23% Marietta street, Atlanta, Ga. 131 Post street, San Francisco, Cal, Main Office: 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 
126 Erie Co. Bank Build’g, Buffalo,N.Y. Up-town Office : 50 Fifth Ave. (near 13tb St.), New York. 
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Lectures—Autumn, 1895. 


Complete list of Courses given during the Autumn, under the auspices of the American Society for the Extension of 


CENTRE. 


Association Local. 
1sth and Chestnut Sts. 


Church of the Convenant.... 
27th and Girard ave. 
Lehigh Avenue, ......... eee 
oth and Lehigh ave. 
North Philadelphia. ........ 
Broad and Diamond sts. 
South Philadelphia 
Broad and Federal sts. 


West Park 
41st and Westminster ave. 


CouRSES ARE UNIFORMLY SIx LECTURES EACH. 


CENTRES IN 


LECTURER. 


Clarence G, Child 

W. Clarke Robinson 
Francis M. Thorpe 
Thomas W. Surette 
Robert Ellis Thompson. .. 


Robert Ellis Thompson. .. 


CHENTRES 





Allentown 
Ansonia, Conn 


DOPE Bho Fs ois cccccnces 


Camden, N.J......... canis 


ee, et ee 
Cumberland, Md. 


Hazleton. ..... 
Hazleton, ..... 


Lock Haven 
Marlton, N, J 


BEE J nvgentsavenasssecns 
Mt. Holly, N. J 

New Brighton 

New Hope, at 2 p.m 

New York City, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va...... iipaweren +. 


Richmond, Va, .....++++..++ 
Riverton, N. J....... Siveeeee 
Stroudsburg 

Tarrytown, N, Y. .......-.- 
AS cucenscesivcndinxens 
West Chester 

Wilkinsburg ..... 


(40 Courses.) 


W. Clarke Robinson.. al 
J. H. Pillsbury. .......... | 
Francis M, Thorpe 

Henry W. Elson........ . 
James O, Murray........./ 


ames H. Robinson and 
tockton Axson,........ 


W. Clarke Robinson...... 
Albert A, Bird.... 

W. Clarke Robinson 
James E, Keeler.......... 
Edward T, Devine... 
Lyman P. Powell......... 
Henry W. Elson 

Edward T. Devine........ 
W, Clarke Robinson...... 
Woodrow Wilson......... 
Henry W. Elson.... 
Albert A, Bird. .0000006000 


Robert Ellis Thompson. . | 


Edward T, Devine 

W. Clarke Robinson 
Edward T. Devine........ 
Ethelbert D. Warfield ....) 
Abert A BG civ icicsces 
Thomas W. Surette. 
William B, Scott 

Edward T. Devine... .... 
W. Clarke Robinson 
Thomas W, Surette 

Henry W. Elson 

W. Clarke Robinson 
Woodrow Wilson 

W. Clarke Robinson. 
Stockton Axson 

Edward T. Devine 


N. B. Except where noted lectures are at 8 p.m. 


University Teachiag. 


SUBJECT. 


English Literature prior to 1500. 
English Poets of the Revolution Age... 
Europe Finds America.........eseee0+ 
Development of Music 

American Literature......... cocceeecs 


English Literature........... eeeee 


Shakespere: the Man and His Mind .. 
Evenings in Geology.....ssesssseesees 
Epochs in American History. 

Between the Two Wars 

Earlier Plays of Shakespere ........ ee 


Some Historical and Literary tS 
ments of the Nineteenth Century.. 


Shakespere : the Man and His Mind .. 
The American Citizen 

English Poets of the Revolution Age... 
General Astronomy .......++ 
Representative Americans 

American Pelitical History............ 
The Great Republic in its Youth 
Representative Americans .... . 
English Poets of the Revolution Age .. 
Great Leaders of Political Thought 


Between the Two Wars ....... ....00:! 


The American Citizen. 
Historical Sociology 


Representative Americans 

English Poets of the Revolution Age .. 
Representative Americans 

Age of Elizabeth 

The American Citizen 

Development of Music............ 
Dynamical Geology. Part I. .... 
Representative Americans 

English Poets of the Revolution Age .. 
Development of Music ............-++: 
Between the Two Wars ..........++ oe 
English Poets of the Revolution Age .. 
Great Leaders of Political Thought.... 
English Poets of the Revolution Age .. 
Browning and Tennyson ....... Ssukoen 
Representative Americans .... ...+.-+ 


PHILADELPHIA. 


DATES OF LECTURES. 


1895. 
Nov. 8, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 


Oct. 10, 24, Nov. 7, 21, Dec. 5, 19. 
Dec. 2, 16, Jan. 6, 20, Feb. 3, 17 
Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, Nov. 4, 11. 
Nov. 7, 14, 21, Dec. 5, 12, 19. 


Oct. 14, 21, 28, Nov. 4, 18, Dec, 2. 


OUT OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Oct. 12, 19, 26, Nov. 2, 9, 16. 
Nov. 4, 18, 25, Dec. 9, 16, 23. 
Nov. 19, 26, Dec, 3, 10, 17, Jan. 7. 
Nov. 4, 11, 25, Dec. 2, 9, 16. 
Oct. 7, 21, Nov. 4, 18, Dec. 2, 16. 


Dec. 6, 13, Jan. 10, 24, Feb. 7, ar. 


Nov. 11, 38, Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23. 

Nov. 7, 14, Dec. 5, 19, Jan. 2, 16. 

Nov. 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17, 24. 

Oct. 29, Nov. 5, 19, Dec. 3, 17, 31. 

Oct. 3, 17, 33, Nev. 14, 28, Dec, 12. 

Sep. a5. 

Nov. 5, 12, 26, Dec. 3, 10. 

Sep. 23, Oct. 7, a1, Nov. 4, 18, Dec. 2. 

Oct. 4, 18, Nov. 1, 35, 29, Dec. 13. 

Nov. a1, Dec. 5, 12, Jan. 2, 9, 16. 

Sep. 26, Oct. 10, 17, Nov. 7, 21, Dec. 5. 

Dec. 6, 20, 1895, Jan. 3, 17, 31, Feb. 
14, 1896, 

Nov. 15, 29, Dec. 13, 27, 189s, Jan. 
10, #4, 1896. 

Oct. 14, 29, Nov. 11, 25, Dec. 9, 16. 

Oct. 17, 31, Nov. 34, 28, Dec. 12, 26. 

Sep. 26, Oct. 10, 24, Nov. 7, 21, Dec. 5. 

Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23, Dec, 7. 

Nov. 4, 18, Dec. 2, 16. 

Dec. 5, 12, 19, Jan. 3, 9, 16. 

Oct, 11, 25, Nov. 8, 22, Dec. 6, 20. 

Nov, 12, 19, 26, Dec, 3, 10, 17. 

Oct. 8, 15, 22, 29, Nov. 5, 12. 

Nov, 8, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 

Nov. 8, 14, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 

Oct. 25, 30, Nov. 8, 22, Dec. 6, 20. 

Nov, 20, Dec. 6, 13, 20, Jan. 3, 10. 

Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, Nov, 4. 

Oct. 25, Nov. 1, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6. 

Oct. 5, 19, Nov. 2, 16, 30, Dec, 14. 





CENTRE, 


Afternoon Lectures (Special 
courses) Association Hall, 
sth & Chestnut sts., at 4.30 

Afternoon Lectures (Special 
courses) Association Hall, 
15th & Chestnut sts., at 4.30 

Association Local, 1sth & 
Chestnut sts, 

Association Local, isth & 
Chestnut sts. 

Association Local, tsth & 
Chestnut sts. 

Bainbridge Street 
Church of the Crucifixion, 
Eighth and Bainbridge sts. 

Bainbridge Street 
Church of the Crucifixion, 
Eighth and Bainbridge sts. 

Erie Avenue aes 

Forty-Ninth Street Centre 
St. Paul’s Chapel, 47th st. 
and Kingsessing Ave. 

Germantown, 4 p. m. 

Germantown, .. 22. 

Hebrew Literature Society . 
226 Catharine st. 

Kensington 

Light 

North Philadelphia, Broad & 
Diamond sts, 

Peirce Schools 
917 Chestnut st. 

South Philadelphia, Broad & 
Federal sts. 

Spring Garden Institute . . 
Broad and — Garden. 

St. Timothy’s Workingmen’s 
Club, Roxborough. 

West Philadelphia, ees 

West Spruce St, 17th & 
Spruce sts. 

Young Friends’ Association, 

140 North 15th st. 


CENTRE. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 2... | 


Baltimore, Md. 

Bangor, Me 

Braddock 

Brooklyn Institute, 4 p.m. . 
Burlington, N 
Camden, N. 
Chambersburg 
Chester 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Elkton, Md 
Farmington, Me. 
Franklin . 
Greensbur, 
Haddonfield, N. J. . . . 
Hazleton 
Lancaster 

Mauch Chunk, . 
Milford, Del. 
Moorestown, N. J 


Orange, N. J 

Paterson N, J. 
Phoenixville 

Pittsburg 

BE a cea we 4 
Portland, Me... .... 
Pottstown . . . 
Pottsville . 

Pottsville 


Washington, D.C., 4.15. . 
Wilkes-Barre _ 


| ~ Bach McMaster 
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Lectures—Winter, 1896. 


Complete list of Courses given during the Winter, under the auspices of the American Society for the Extension of 


University Teaching. 


CENTRES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


LECTURER, 


Horace Howard Furness. . 


W. Hudson Shaw 


W. Hudson Shaw ..... 


W. Hudson Shaw 


Horace Howard Furness. . 


Albert A. Bird 
W. Hudson Shaw 


Edward T. Devine 
Robert Ellis Thompson 


W. Hudson Shaw 
W. Hudson Shaw 
Albert A. Bird 


W. Hndson Shaw 

Edward T. Devine. . . 

W. Hudson Shaw 

E. D. Warfield 

Robert Ellis Thompson 
| Albert A. Bird 


| 
| Albert A. Bird . we 


.| W. Hudson Shaw... . 


| W. Clarke Robinson. . 
| W. Hudson Shaw 


CENTRES 


LECTURER, 


Henry W. Elson 
| W. Hudson Shaw 
Wiliam M., Cole 
Henry W. Rolfe 
Ww. Sedaee Shaw 
W. Hudson Shaw... . 

W. Hudson Shaw 
| Edward T. Devine 
Henry W. Rolfe 
ose h French Johnson 
| Stockton Axson 
William M.Cole, . . 
| John W. Perrin 
enry W. Rolfe... . 


. Clarke Robinson . 

W. Hudson Shaw . 
| Edmund M. Hyde 
Henry W. Elson 
W. Hudson Shaw 
W. Clarke Robinson 
| Henry W. Elson 
Edward T. Devine 
W. Hudsoa Shaw 
W. Hudson Shaw 


. | Thomas W. Surette . . . . 


| W. Clarke Robinson. . . 
Henry W. Rolfe 


. | James E. Keeler 
. | William M. Cole 


| W, Clarke Robinson . 


W. Clarke Robinson. . . 
C. R. Ashbee 


| William M, Cole 

W. Clarke Robinson. . . 
| Albert H. Smyth 

| W. Clarke Robinson . 
| W. Clarke Robinson . . 
W. Hudson Shaw 
Edward T. Devine 

W. Hudson Shaw . . 
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| W. Clarke Robinson . es 


SUBJECT. 


Readings from Shakespeare’s Plays 


The History of Ireland 


The Renaissance and The Reformation) Jan. 


(on the Continent) 


The Renaissance and the Reformation Feb. 


(in England)... . 
Readings from Shakespeare 


Municipal Government in Philadelphia . 


Great Englishmen 


Representative Americans 
History of American Literature 


Medieval England 
Reformation in England 


Municipal Government in Philadelphia . 


Elizabethan History 
Representative Americans 
The Making of England 


Development of the United States 


. «| Political Economy 


| Municipal Government in Philadelphia . 


. | Municipal Government in Philadelphia 


Puritan Revolution 


ea English Poets of the Revolution Age . . 


. . «| Great Englishmen 


OUT OF PHILADELPHIA. 


SUBJECT. 


| 


| Between the Two Wars 
| Florentine History 
| Unequal Distribution of Wealth 
Representative English Authors 
Florentine History 
. | Florentine Histo 
| The Age of Elizabeth 
Representative Americans 
Representative English Authors 
Current Topics 
| The Poetry of the 19th Century .. . 
Unequal Distribution of Wealth. . . . 
English History e 
Representative English Autho 


. . | First Quarter of the 19th Century . bes 
Shakespere: the Man and His Mind. . 


Florentine History 

Life in Ancient Cities 
Between the Two Wars 
| The Making of England 


. .| Shakespere: the Man and His Mind. . 


Between the Two Wars 
Representative Americans 


The Reformation and the Revolution. . 


The Making of England 
| Development of Music 


| Shakespere: the Man and His Mind . . 


af Representative English Authors 
| General Astronomy 
| Unequal Distribution of Wealth . 
. | Shakespere ; the Man and his Mind 
. | English Poets of the Revolution Age . 
| ter and Citizenship. 
| Unequal Distribution of Wealth . . 


. | English Poets of the Revolution Age ee 


| English Literature 


| 


Florentine History 
Representative Americans 
The Making of England 





(64 Courses.) 


N. B.—Except where noted lectures are at 8 p.m. 


. .| Mar. 16, 30, 


| Shakespere: the Manandhis Mind . . 


Historical Conception of English Charac-| 


English Poets of the Revolution Age . . 
English Poets of the Revolution Age. . 


DATES OF LECTURES. 


. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
+ 3, 10, 17, 24, Mar. 2,9. 


7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 
18, 25, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31- 
. 13, 20, 27. 


. 18, 25, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
8, 15, 22, 29, May 6, 13. 


Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 

Mar. 6, 12, 20, 27, Apl. 10, 17. 

= 14, 21, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20. 
‘eb. 27, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26, Apl. 2. 
Mar. 1, 15, Apl. 5, 19, May 3, 17. 


April 17, 24, May 1, 8, 15- 
Feb. 14, 28, Mar. 13, 20, 27. 
Jan. 18, Feb. 1, 15, 29, Mar. 14, 28 


Jan. 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20. 
Jan. 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20. 
Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 


. | Jan. 9, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20. 


| Jan. 20, Feb. 3 1 Mar. 2, 16, 30 
an. 4, 18, 25, Fe > 3, S, 3g. 
- 10, 197, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 


DATES OF LECTURES. 


| Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 
| Apl. 7, 14, 21, 28, May 5, 12. 
Apl. 13, 20, 27, May 4. 
| = 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20. 
| Feb. 28, Mar. 6, 13, ay Apl. 3. 
an. 18, Feb. 1, 15, 29, Mar. 14, 28. 
| Je. 13, 27, Feb. 10, 24, Mar. 9, 23. 
feb. 17, Mar. 2, 16, 30, Apl. 13, 27. 
. | Feb 24, Mar. 2,9, 16, 23, 30. 
| Feb. 20, 27, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
. | Feb. 24, Mar. 2,9, 16, 23, 30. 
. | Feb. 18, Mar. 17, 31, Apr. 14, 21, 28. 
| Jan. 28, Feb. 11,25, Mar. 10, 24, Apl. 7. 
| ey 14, 21, Feb. 4, tt, 18, 25. 
‘eb. 4, 11, 18, 25, Mar. 3, 10. 
Jan. 8, 14, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 
Apl. 9, 16, 23, 30, May 7, 14. 
Feb. 13,27, Mar. 12, 26, Apl. 9, 23. 
Feb, 12, 26, Mar. 11, 25, Apl. 8, 22. 
an. 15, 29, Feb. 12, 26, Mar. 11, 25. 
an. 6, 10, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10. 
‘eb. 24, Mar 9, 23, Apr. 6, 20, May 4. 
Feb. 22, 29, Mar. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
= 8, 22, Feb. 5, 19, Mar. 4, 18. 
eb. 21, 28, Mar. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26, Apl. 9, 16. 
Feb. 17, 24, Mar. 2,9, 16, 23. 
an. 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10, 17. 
‘eb. 24, Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Apl. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, May 6. 
= 7,14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 
eb. 18, af eg 10, 17. 
. | Jan. 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13. 
itn. 23, 30, Apl. 6, 13. 


Feb, 19, Mar. 18, 
an. 10, 17, 4, 31, i he 
an. 13, 27, Feb. 10, 24, Mar. 9, 23. 
eb. 21, 28, Mar. 6, 13, 20. 
Feb. 26, Mar. 4, 11, 18, 25, Apl. 1. 
Apl. 14, 21, 28, May 5, 12. 
Feb. 12, 26, Mar 11, 25, Apl. 8, 22. 
Jan. 8, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13. 





Apl. 1, 15, 22, 29. 
Feb. 
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Wanamaker’s Interesting Selling. 


Goods are cheaper than economists think they should 
be—for the general weal. But we do not make the con- 
ditions that exist. Our part is to rise above conditions 
and to do such good storekeeping that, be conditions 
what they may, Our Public is best served here. We 
gather and distribute goods with least waste, hence equal 


goods are cheapest here. Think over that statement. 
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THERE ISN’T A DULL CORNER 
IN THIS WHOLE SIXTEEN ACRES OF STORE. 
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There isn’t a corner but is filled with money-saving 
merchandise for the wants of Summer shoppers. Not 
everything is cheaper than it has been—but much is 
cheaper than it should be, if producers are to have 
their rights. That they have chosen hard cash to un- 


certainty accounts for the bargains we offer. 


john Wanamaker 


Market and 
Thirteenth Streets. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE | 


AMERICAN EGONOIG ASSOCIATION 


MONOGRAPHS. 
VOLUME X. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Seventh Annual Meeting. 
Price 50 cents. 
Nos. 1,2 and 3. The Canadian Banking System, |817- 
1890. By R.M. BreckenripcE, Ph.D. Price $1.50. 
No. 4. Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York. By 
Joun Cummins, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 
Nos. 5 and 6. Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, I8I6- | 
1823. Edited, with introduction and annotations, by | 
J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph. D. Price $1.25; cloth $2.00. | 
IN PRESS. 
Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. By 


F. L. HorrMan, F, S. S., Statistician of the Prudential | 
Insurance Company of America. 


Appreciation and Interest. 
Yale University, 


By IrviING FisHer, Ph. D., 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
VOLUME I. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Eighth Annual Meeting 


Price 50 cents. 


No.1. The Theory of Economic Progress. By Joun B. 
Ciark, Ph.D. The Relation of Changes in the Vol- 
ume of Currency to Prosperity. By Francis A. 
WALKER, LL. D. Price 50 cents. 


No.2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three 
papers: “Gain Sharing,” by H. R. Towne; “ The 
Premium Plan,” by F. A. Hatszy; “A Piece-Rate 
System,” by F. W, TAYLOR. Price 50 cents. 


Price of the several volumes of monographs, unbound, $4 00 each. 
Bound in cloth, $5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional 
volume. The set of ten volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. Any bound 
volume will be sent post-paid to members for 75 cents in exchange for 
unbound numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. Copies can 
also be furnished, in half morocco, at 50 cents per volume additional to 
the price in cloth. 


Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Stud- 
ies, $2.59 per year ; or $4.00 tor all the publications. Any single mon- 
ograph may be obtained at the price given in the list. 

One-sixth Discount to Members on all Orders. 
Address applications for membership and inquiries to 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS, 


Sec’y American Economic Assoctation, 


Cornell Unversity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address Subscriptions and orders for Studies and Mon- 
ographs, to the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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| with class-room methods. 


| profession. 
stamps each. 


| 50 Bromfield Street, 


185 


EDU CATIO Is the oldest of the high-class 
educational magazines. It is 
contributed to and read by 
many of the leading educators of the day. It does not 
compete with the cheaper school papers which deal 
It takes a broader outlook 
and discusses the deeper problems of pedagogy as a 
$3.00 a year. Sample copies for six 2c. 
It should be in every Public Library 
and Reading Room. See that it is placed in yours. 


Vacation Tours to Nova Scotia. 


Select party of cultured people will spend the 
month of August in the beautiful Evangeline Valley. 
Object, rest rather than touring. Scenery and asso- 
ciations romantic. Climate cool and invigorating. 


Rates reasonable. Third season, under personal con- 


| duct of the Associate Editor of Education. 


KASSON & PALMER, 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A SERIES OF SIX SHORT STORIES 


BY 


EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


SUSAN'S ESCORT. 

HANDS OFF. 

COL. CLIPSHAM’S CALENDAR. 
A SAFE DEPOSIT. 

ONE GOOD TURN. 

RAUNT CHROLINE’S PRESENT. 


Artistically Bound in White. 
Single Copies 40 Cents. 
Set of Six $2.00. 
Any two of these books given to every 


new Subscriber to LEND A HAND with two 
dollars. For three dollars and one name, we 


| will send the set of Six Books and LEND A 


HAND one year. 
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In Press ——s-/| 


Pennsylvania 
Song Book:-- 


Ft ot 


It will contain upwards of Ninety 
College Songs, Glees 


and Choruses, set to music, many of 
which have never been published before. 
Many of the songs have been written and 
composed especially for this publication. 
The book is in charge of well-known alumni 
and students. It will be on sale at all 
music dealers’ about September 1, 1896, 

Price, $1.00. 
AVIL PRINTING COMPANY 


Market and 40th Streets 
PUBLISHERS 


# SUBSCRIBE FOR IT NOW « 
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The Review of Reviews 


EDITED BY ALBERT SHAW 
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The Character and Career of Wm. jcKintey 


—... BysE. V.;SMALLEY. <5(With portraits and Illustrations.) "==" : 


raner 


Conventions, Candidates and Platforms}; “23> 


nn ee 
discussed by the editor in ‘“‘ The Progress of the World”’ 
department. (With numerous portraits. ) 


Political Cartoons of the Month 
The Currency of All Countries 


its kinds and amounts, tabulated. 


Y, 
4 —hi4 


¢ 
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The Record of Current Events 


tabulates the appropriations made by Congress at the 
recent session, and gives a careful summary of the news 
of an exceptionally eventful month. 


Stand by the Flag 


A patriotic song and its story. 
I g ) 


i 


~ 


\y 
rid 


The South American Poets 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH (with portraits). 


—(—K- 


The Summer’s Reading 


Notes upon many seasonable books, with several portraits 
of authors. 


” 
iA 


» 
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The Sporting Impulse 
A review of the season's extraordinary tendencies toward 
cycling and out-of-door recreations, with numerous 
illustrations. 
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Contemporary Thought and Discussion 


is faithfully reflected in the ‘‘Leading Articles of the 
Month ’’ and the ‘‘ Periodicals Reviewed.’’ 
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Each number of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS contains about one hundred illustrations. 


For Sale at all News Stands, 25c. Per Copy. 
Subscription $2.50 Per Year. 


The Review of Reviews, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 
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HENRY T. COATES & CO. 


Publishers, Booksellers 1326 CHESTNUT STREET 
-+-and Importers 


a Philadelphia 


A Few Titles of Choice Remainders of Large Paper Editions. 


THE PRICES GIVEN ARE STRICTLY NET. 


The Chronicles of Barsetshire 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. The Cathedral Edition, comprising: The Warden, 1 vol.; Barchester 
Towers, 2 vols.; Framely Parsonage, 2 vols.; Doctor Thorne, 2 vols.; The Small House at Allington, 
3 vols.; Last Chronicles of Barset, 3 vols. In all, 13 vols. t2mo. Illustrated with photogravures 
from the designs of C. R. Grant. The large paper edition of 250 numbered copies on Holland 
hand-made paper, with proofs on rice paper. Bound in the best English linen, Deckle edges. In 
all respects a choice and beautiful set of books—the best edition of Trollope. 


Reduced in price from $32.50 to $10.00 


Letters from My Mill 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by Frank Hunter Potter, with colored illustrations by Madame 
Madeline Lemaire and decorative headpieces by George Wharton Edwards. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, in 
box. Of the large paper edition of 250 numbered copies. Bound in white and gold. A beautiful 
book and a choice edition of one of Daudet’'s most delightful works. It contains twenty-four short 
sketches of French pastoral life, descriptive of the neighbors and surroundings of the author while 
he dwelt in his ivy- and vine-covered mill whither he had retired from the whirl of Parisian life. 


Reduced in price from $7.50 to $2.00 


Horace Walpole: A Memoir 


With an appendix of books printed at the Strawberry Hill Press. By AustIN DoBsON. With illus- 
trations by Percy and Leon Moran. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. '% vellum. Of the large paper edition 
of 425 copies printed on Dickinson paper. This is the standard life of Horace Walpole, in itself a 
valuable commentary on the life and manners of his versatile age. The limited edition from which 
these copies are taken is an example of beautiful book-making. It will bean ornament to any library. 


Reduced in price from $15.00 to $3.50 


The Romance of Prince Eugene 


By ALBERT PULITZER. Translated from the French by Mrs. B. M. Sherman. Large paper edition 
of 150 numbered copies, with prints on Japan paper and with mezzo-tint portraits of Prince Eugéne 
and the Princess Augusta by S. Arlent Edwards. Signed proofs not in the ordinary edition. Elab- 
orately bound in white and gold. In 2 vols. 8vo, in box. The story of the happy married life of 
Prince Eugéne and the Princess Augusta is indeed a royal idyl, and, as the author says, ‘‘ one of the 
most charming love stories which history has given us.’’ We do not look for such an incident among 
the followers of Napoleon and amid the clash of battle, but this is a bright page in the records of 
that time. The author has performed a grateful service to history in gathering the material for his 
work from the mass of war details and ponderous biography, and in writing it clearly and simply. 


Reduced in price from $12.00 to $5.00 


The books above described are selected from a large number of choice remainders now offered at exceptional 
prices for the summer trade. 


A large stock of cloth and paper novels now on sale for 
summer reading. If you have not time to call and 
select, we will send a list of the best new novels with 
lowest prices, Our discounts are the same and our 
prices as low as those of any bookseller. Mail orders 
receive prompt attention. 


Fine... Henry T. Coates & Co. 


Stationery 1326 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





